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Campaign to Build South Transept 
and Nave Announced 


George Wharton Pepper named Campaign Chairman 


O a congregation of several hundred Washington 
members of the National Cathedral Association, 
an announcement was made on Ascension Day, 
May 10, of the Cathedral’s intention to raise funds for 
continuing the construction of the fabric through the 
South Transept and the Nave. This announcement of 
such great interest to Washington Cathedral friends 
everywhere was appropriately made at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Cathedral Association. 
Bishop Dun in his Ascension Day sermon took as his 
text Matthew 26:8. “‘To What Purpose is This 


Waste?’ If,” said he, “we can make of this Cathedral 
what a woman long ago made of an alabaster box of 
ointment, very precious, an offering of pure devotion to 
our Lord, we need not worry about the world’s anxious 
question, “To what purpose is this waste?? We might 
even have the joy of hearing the Lord say, ‘You have 
done a good work; you have made your gift a part of 


what I came to offer to the Father and to mankind’.” 

Bishop Dun, in giving his full support to the under- 
taking, said that a Campaign Committee has been cre- 
ated by resolution of the Cathedral Chapter. The Chair- 
man will be the former United States Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, under whose leadership, together with 
General John J. Pershing, the last great building fund 
campaign initiated in 1927 was so successfully conducted. 

The noble and inspiring Great Choir of the Cathe- 
dral, the North Transept and Crossing have been com- 
pleted, but the greater part of Washington Cathedral 
has yet to be constructed. The entire foundation has 
been laid and it is now essential that the building of the 
South Transept and Nave go forward so that the thou- 
sands of worshippers who seek admittance may be 
housed within the main body of the Cathedral. At 
least $5,000,000 is needed to complete these parts of 
the fabric. When the South Transept and Nave are 
built, Washington Cathedral will lack only the West 
Porch and Towers, the Central Tower and certain deco- 
rations and embellishments. 


“THesE Watts Must Rise” 


In his address to the Association, Dean Suter sounded 
a stirring call to action in building the Cathedral in the 
following words: 
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“The fragment of the Cathedral which has already 
been built demands that it be completed. The founda 
tions have already been laid, deep and strong, and they 
cry out for walls to be built upon them. And not only 
do the foundations cry out, but also the Great Choir 
at which you now look. This Choir is a song. It is 
true that the boys and men who sing here embellish it 
and interpret it, but in and of itself, even when there 
are no people in it, the beautiful architecture of the 
Great Choir is a song which demands that the rest of 
the Cathedral be finished.. These walls must rise! 

“There is a phrase and a word of which I would like 
to speak; first, bricks and mortar. It has been said that 
the most important things in life are not material, 
but are justice, kindliness, consideration, fair play, 
and mutual service. It is true that bricks and mortar 
are not of the spirit, but they are wonderful if men use 
them in the right way. For example, if they are ar- 
ranged skillfully and beautifully to build a house of 
worship dedicated to God, you will find that they stimu 
late those very qualities of human character which mean 
so much in the world’s history. I am not ashamed to 
stress the need for bricks and mortar. I am only ashamed 
of laziness, carelessness, and indifference. If we build 
something beautiful which speaks of God to people, and 
which shelters them when they come together to com- 
mune with Him, we shall be proud of having done it 
These walls must rise! 

“The word I wish to stress is money. Actually, money 
is absolutely neutral. Inherently it is neither good nor 
bad, but takes on such characteristics according to its 
use. If it is used to build a noble work of inspiration, 
drawing people to God and helping to bring God in 
touch with people, then it is used magnificently. Did 
the people who gave money to build the Great Choit 
of this Cathedral spend their money well? You have 
only to look to find the answer. We rejoice that they 
gave money for this purpose. It should be remembered 
in the future that when we ask people to give theit 
money, there is nothing to be ashamed of! A gift may 
represent love and sacrifice and devotion. Indeed, it may 
be a kind of prayer. It is the building of life and energy 
into a project which can help to lift up the hearts and 
minds of men and women and children. Money is pow 





et, and like all power is to 
be judged by its use. These 
yalls must rise!” 

Mr. Pepper CALLs FCR 

VISION 

The Cathedral is most for- 
tunate in having the inspir- 
ing leadership of Mr. Pepper 
in this great endeavor. A de- 
voted friend of Washing- 
ton Cathedral for many 
years, he served as Executive 
Chairman of the last great 
building campaign 1927-31. 
He has been a member of 
the Cathedral Chapter since 
1924. Mr. Pepper presented 
the plan to Cathedral friends 
on May 10 as follows: 

“The Presiding Bishop, 
ating with the authority of 
the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 
is proceeding to raise a $5,- 
000,000 fund for the restora- 
tion of church property de- 
stroyed in China and the 
Philippines. There are three 
convincing reasons why the 
Church should respond to 
the Presiding Bishop’s ap- 
peal, 

“The first is the need of 
the people in the stricken 
aeas. The Church must 
supply them with restored 
enters of spiritual courage 
and hope. The other man’s 
need makes to you and me a 
powerful appeal. The sec- 
ond is the discharge of the 
Church’s obligation to keep 
iaith with the native Chris- 
tians who have given ample 
proof of heroic loyalty. The 
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The Nave from the West as it will look when completed 


third is the Church’s age-old duty to bear living and “First, the need of more seating capacity is imperative. 
visible witness to the vitality of the Christian faith. We cannot continue to invite all the world to come to 

“Each of these reasons is as applicable to Mount St. the Cathedral and turn people away when they respond. 
Alban as to China and the Islands of the Sea. Each Their need is our opportunity. Second, we have a duty 
of these reasons requires us to proceed as fast as possible to those generous souls who have made progress possible 
with the structural completion of Washington Cathedral. in the past. We must not leave them as the builders of 
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Left to right: Dean Suter, Bishop Dun, and Mr. Pepper 


a mere fragment. They did their part; we must do ours. 
And, finally, if ever there was an appropriate moment 
to bear witness to our faith it is now. God has again 
proved Himself our unfailing help as in ages past; we 
must whole-heartedly proclaim that He is our hope for 
years to come. 

“All these reasons operate on the home front as well 
as overseas. This ought we to do and not leave the other 
undone. In an enterprise as richly blessed as ours has 
been we may not say ‘now or never,’ but at least we 
must say NOW. 

“Accordingly the Dean and Chapter, with the bless- 
ing of the Bishop, have assumed leadership in this great 
cause. They have decided to focus attention upon the 
South Transept and the Nave. Some will say that this is 
an ambitious undertaking. I prefer to call it an Adven- 
ture for God. I have accepted for as long a time as my 
strength holds out the responsibilities of Campaign 
Chairman—but only with the assurance of constant and 
effective support by able colleagues and in the full con- 
fidence of hearty cooperation by Mrs. Allan Forbes and 
the other devoted women without whose help success is 
impossible. We are also hoping that there will be se- 
cured a younger Associate Chairman who can take the 
baton from my hand when my stage of the relay race 
has been run. 

“To people everywhere this undertaking will be com- 
mended as an opportunity to make votive offerings for 
the service of all those who in this and other wars have 
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offered their lives to the Republic. All gifts, large and 
small, will be merged in one, but individual identity wil 
be carefully preserved—so that both donors and thos 
whose service has inspired the gifts will be parts of om 
great communion and fellowship. 

“We are placing no limit of time to our effort. Tha 
which we begin today will be carried on aggressively, 
but time and seasons are in the hand of God. Cathe. 
drals make us vividly aware of our littleness and Hs 
greatness. 


"I dimly guess what time in mists confounds, 
But ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity, 


Those shaken mists a space of unsettle—then, 
‘Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash 
again.” 


Today you are sharing this vision with me and at 
determined to translate it into reality. Accordingly ! 
welcome you all as associates in a great enterprise—om 
in which we can serve God and country just as gallant) 
as the boys, living and dead, the memory of whose sett 
ices we mean to perpetuate. I am glad that our ent 
prise is launched on Ascension Day. On this day ¥ 
look neither backward nor forward but upward—ati 
so looking, we can see the completed structure as # 
inspiring vision. We can resolve that in heart and mist 
we shall thither ascend and with Him continually dwel’ 
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Airplane view of the Cathedral as it now stands. The only building additions since 
this photograph was made, is the erection of the roof over the north portion of the 
South Transept. Note the white lines showing foundation of the Nave. 


Wuat You Can Do 


Obviously so great an undertaking will require a large 
organization of men and women inspired not only to 
make the project generally known but to bring it to the 
attention of particular individuals who otherwise would 
not hear of it. Every friend of the Cathedral, every 


man and woman interested in furthering the religious 
life of this great nation, is asked to aid in this under- 
taking. You are urged to become an active member of 
the committee in your community and to ask your 
friends to do the same. Complete details of the cam- 
paign will be sent to you in the near future. 


Please fill out the form below and mail at once to: 


Ey LA 7 oY 


THe Very RevereND JoHN W. Suter, D.D. 
Dean of Washington Cathedral, 
Washington 16, D. C. 


A 


I am interested in becoming an active worker in the Washington Cathedral Building Fund Campaign and 
would appreciate your sending me complete details at the earliest posible moment. 


NAME 


~ (PRINT) 


Abpress 





It is particularly appropriate on 

the eve of a great building campaign 
to have this clear interpretative 
statement by the Bishop. 


Washington Cathedral 


Its Meaning and Purpose 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND ANGUS DUN 
Bishop of Washington 


A House oF PRAYER 


ASHINGTON Cathedral is first of all a place 

\) \) of worship, a house of prayer. It aims to turn 

men’s minds to God, to help them lift up their 
hearts and bring their wills into line with God’s will. 
Here the living Word of God is read and declared to 
all who will listen, His eternal law of righteousness and 
His forgiving love incarnate in Christ. 

The Cathedral is open and free to all who would here 
offer their prayers to God—prayers of thankfulness, of 
penitence for their own sins and for the sins of the 
world, of petition for daily bread and for strength to 
live worthily, of intercession for loved ones and for men 
everywhere. 

Here there is daily remembered and celebrated the 
most royal sacrifice ever offered for the good of men 
and the honor of God, the sacrifice once made for the 
sins of the whole world. What better place could there 
be for the grateful and devout remembrance of all sacri- 
fices and services given in the life of our Nation? 


A Prace oF Morar RENEWAL 


Washington Cathedral is dedicated to the conviction 
that the Church is called by our Lord to be the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world. Save as we build 
our common life on His law, we build on sand. We 
seek to make this a place of moral renewal from which 
men and women will go out into the world to live clean- 
ly and justly and in charity. 

Because Washington is the Capital of this Nation, 
the struggles of all our special human interests for their 
ewn advantage center here; and here, too, must center 
the struggle for greater justice and freedom. We be- 
lieve that the Cathedral should be a place high and 
lifted up, where the voice of the divine justice and 
charity may be heard above the clamor of class or race 
or section, and where all may regain the moral freedom 
of the Christian man. 


It is our purpose to welcome to this Cathedral repre. 
sentative gatherings of the major groups that serve our 
common life — government workers, organized labor, 
business and professional groups, nurses, newspaper 
men, social workers, teachers, soldiers, artists—that all 
may be helped to see their callings in the purpose of 
God and to give themselves more unselfishly to the 
service of the comman good. 


A CENTER OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


From its beginning, the Cathedral has been a center 
of Christian education. Three Schools and the College 
of Preachers have grown up around it. Education is 
our task of passing on from generation to generation 
the best in our human inheritance, and of preparing 
growing lives to fulfil their highest possibilities in their 
relations with their whole environment. 

We believe that none have entered their full inheri- 
tance unless they have made their own the knowledge 
of God given us in Christ and in His Church, and have 
become sharers in the life of worship and service to 
which He calls us. We believe that education is in- 
complete unless it adds to the knowledge of our natural 
world which science gives, and to the knowledge of out 
human world which history gives, a knowledge of God 
and His Christ. Our Schools, our Library, our College 
of Preachers, are all dedicated to the guarding and the 
spread of this knowledge. And we believe that the spirit 
of free inquiry and truth-seeking in every realm is a& 
sured only when men honor and trust the God of Truth. 


A Visiste WItTNEss 


Washington is a city of great public buildings and 
monuments. Many of these, such as the Washington 
Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, and the National 
Gallery, are more important for what they bear witness 
to than for any limited practical purpose. 

We all rejoice that our noblest memories and the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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WASHINGTUN CATHEDRAL FESTIVAL 
GREAT SUCCESS 


PLANS UNDER WAY FUR NEXT YEAR 


the annual meeting of the Women’s Committee 

of the National Cathedral Association, and clos- 
ing Sunday afternoon, May 13, with a great Service on 
behalf of World-Wide Christian Unity, the first Wash- 
ington Cathedral Festival attracted over 10,000 visitors 
and worshippers to Mount St. Alban. The work of the 
Cathedral staff in planning and executing the Festival 
was supplemented by the cooperative efforts of a com- 
mittee of local community leaders, representing many 
phases of civic, government, institutional, religious, and 
artistic life of Washington. 

Due to restrictions on civilian travel, this first Festival 
was confined largely to local participation, but as soon 
as war conditions permit, it is earnestly hoped that the 
annual occasion will draw friends of Washington Cathe- 
dral from every state in the Union. From the reaction 
of enthusiastic visitors, newspaper accounts and the gen- 
eral character and atmosphere of the programs, exhibits, 
and services, the Bishop and Dean believe the Festival 
will become one of the most significant religious events in 


the United States. 


ReELicious SIGNIFICANCE 


oe esas on Ascension Day, May 10, with 


Dean Suter summarized the religious significance of 
the Festival as follows: “At just this point in history, 
when the thoughts of men and women every- 
where are turned toward the possibility of a 
saner world, it is particularly appropriate to 
dramatize and make vivid the underlying 
unity of the undertakings which engage the 
energy of modern people. To this end the 
Washington Cathedral Festival, during its 
four days, is presenting music, public wor- 
ship, arts and treasures, outdoor activities— 
some gay and some grave—while above them 


Bishop Dun inspecting the press set up in the 
South Crypt Corridor to print souvenir etchings 
of the Cathedral. Left to right, the Bishop, Mr. 
Karsch, printer; Mr. Grove, etcher; Mr. Bayless, 
Curator and in charge of Festival exhibits. 


all soar the great walls of the Cathedral pointing to God. 
“God is the Lord of all creation. He is not interested 
exclusively in Churches. Work and play are parts of 
His plan for mankind. The sciences and the arts belong 
within the pattern of the life over which He presides. 
The blue sky and green grass declare His glory, and the 
signature of His power is seen in the everlasting hills. 
“These are some of the reasons why the Washington 
Cathedral Festival is sponsored by people who believe in 
religion. Worship, work, recreation, nature, beauty, 
knowledge—through all these we may discover anew 


Him who is the Lord of life.” 


CATHEDRAL FestIvALs ANCIENT TRADITION 


To James Waldo Fawcett, ardent Cathedral friend 
and supporter and at one time a member of the Ca- 
thedral staff, goes much of the credit for the whole plan 
of the Festival. It was he who originally urged such an 
occasion which would exhibit examples of Cathedral ar- 
chitecture and art, and which would emphasize the Ca- 
thedral’s service through its ministry of music, beauty, 
architecture, and glories of nature to people of all creeds 
and color. 

At the initial Committee meeting when plans were 
being formulated, Mr. Fawcett pointed out: “There is 
abundant precedent for this Festival. According to the 
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Century Dictionary, ‘fairs appear to have originated in 
church festivals, which, from the great concourse of 
people at such times, afforded convenient opportunities 
for commercial transactions, and this origin is commemo- 
rated in the German word messe which means both the 
mass and a fair.’ In the same authority we find Herbert 
Spencer quoted to the effect that: ‘In early English times 
the great fairs, annual and other, formed the chief means 
of distribution and remained important down to the 
17th century.’ 

“From other sources it is known that Festivals,” con- 
tinued Mr. Faweett, “centering particularly in the art of 
music, have been held at cathedrals in Britain for many 
hundreds of years. St. Paul’s in London has had one 
annually, with only a few interruptions, since 1655. The 
Three Choirs Festivals at Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford date from 1724. Birmingham had one from 
1768 until 1914. Norwich and Leeds are others worthy 
of mention. 


“But I like to think of all such institutions, customs 
and occasions in terms of people; and the anecdote about 
festivals which is most pleasing is the story of a certain 
young German boy who in October, 1705, walked 230 
English miles from Arnstadt to Lubeck to attend a fes- 
tival in the Marienkirche there. Tradition tells that he 
heard the works of Buxtehude on that occasion. In 
any case, there is an afhnity—a likeness—between the 
writings of that composer and those of the lad who 
walked so far to listen to him. The name of the boy— 
and we pronounce it with reverence—was Johann Se- 
bastian Bach.” 


ENDORSED BY THE LATE PRESIDENT AND THE 
PresIDING BisHop 


A short time before the death of President Roosevelt, 
he wrote Dean Suter, expressing in the following way his 
approval and interest in the Festival: “As a Churchman, 
I am in hearty sympathy with any undertaking which 
will have the effect of quickening in the hearts and 
souls of our citizens an appreciation of spiritual values, 
to the end that there may be throughout the land a re- 
dedication to religion. I trust that the Washington 
Cathedral Festival, of which you write, will through 
worship, song, flowers, and preaching, emphasize what 
the Cathedral stands for, and the message which it has 
to offer to all people. May God bless the work.” 

Presiding Bishop Henry St. George Tucker gave his 
approval to the plan in these words: “I hope this festival 
will serve to make clear not only to the people of Wash- 
ington but the people throughout the country the fine 
service the Cathedral is rendering to the cause of Chris- 
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tianity. Never was there a time when it was more neces. 
sary to bring the influence of Christian religion to bear 
upon the life of our country. I have always been con. 
vinced that the Washington Cathedral has rendered 
valuable help in bringing this about. . . .” 


FestivAL OpeENep ASCENSION Day 


For many years Ascension Day has had special signif. 
cance in the Cathedral’s history, usually the day on which 
some new part of the Cathedral has been dedicated, and 
traditionally it is the day of the annual meeting of the 
National Cathedral Association. Following this custom 
the Festival was officially opened at 9 o'clock, May 10, 
when the Bishop and Dean mailed programs to Church 
and national leaders, and to a number of bishops and 
cathedral deans in England. Each envelope bore a Ca 
thedral sketch and a cancellation designed especially for 
Festival use. The exhibits and the Bishop’s Garden were 
open each day from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

At 11 o’clock Holy Communion was celebrated by the 
Dean and a sermon preached by the Bishop. The annual 
meeting of the National Cathedral Association convened 
at 2 o’clock in the Cathedral, following a luncheon in 
the Activities Building of St. Albans School. The open- 
ing of the meeting was one of the outstanding events of 
the entire Festival. Bainbridge Crist, internationally 
known composer, had written especially for the Festival 
and dedicated to the National Cathedral School, ex- 
quisite choral music to the words of William Cullen 
Bryant’s “To a Water Fowl.” He directed 180 students 
of the School in the first rendition of this music. Justin 
Williams, Head of the Music Department, had trained 
the singers. 


Bishop Dun and Walter B. Clarkson, President of 
the Association, welcomed the members. Dean Suter 
made an address in which he stressed the need for con- 
tinuing to build the Cathedral and the Hon. George 
Wharton Pepper announced a campaign which will be 
undertaken to raise money to build the South Transept 
and the Nave. Details of these two addresses are found 
on page 50 of this issue. The service was closed with 
“The Heavens Are Declaring” by Beethoven, sung by 
the Glee Club of St. Albans School under the direction 
of Dexter Davison, Head of the Music Department. 

A number of officers, regents and local chairmen of the 
Women’s Committee of the National Cathedral Asso 
ciation attended this meeting. Under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Allan Forbes, Boston, they had business sessions 
of their own on May 9, 11 and 12. A more detailed ac 


count of these meetings will be found on page 80 o 
this issue. 
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Photo by Woltz 


An oil portrait of the Right Reverend Henry St. George Tucker, D.D., Presiding Bishop, 

painted by Mary Arnold Nash (Mrs. Arthur Cleveland Nash), Washington, D. C. The por- 

trait was shown during the Festival and immediately afterward was sent to Richmond, Virginia, 
where it was hung permanently in the Diocesan House. 
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Part of the exhibit by the Chaplain’s Corps, U. S. Navy 


A Rogation Service was planned for the afternoon in 
the Bishop’s Garden. It was based on early religious rit- 
uals used when clergymen led their parishioners through 
the fields asking God’s blessings on the soil, seeds, and 
workers. Because of rain, the service was moved inside 
the Cathedral, losing its beautiful outdoor setting, but at 
this critical time when a bountiful harvest of food is 
needed, the service was of special significance. 

At the 4 o’clock Evensong, the Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, pastor of Foundry Methodist Church 
and Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, preached. Following 
the service, Bishop and Mrs. Dun entertained several 
hundred guests at a reception. 

Lovers of organ music were delighted with the recital 
played by Dr. T. Tertius Noble, M.A., Mus.D., at 8 
o'clock. Included in his program were several selections 
from Bach and two of his own compositions. 


INTERESTING PROGRAMS ON May 11 AND 12 


Three interesting lectures were heard May 11 in Whit- 
by Hall. Mr. Wilbur Herbert Burnham, creator of sev- 
eral stained glass windows in Washington Cathedral, 
talked on this art; Mr. James W. Lane, National Gal- 
lery of Art, spoke on religious painting; and Mr. Clif- 
ford K. Berryman, nationally known cartoonist of The 
Washington Star, talked on Cathedral Personalities, 
sketching them in inimitable fashion as he spoke. 

Beginning at 8 o’clock some 1,500 persons heard the 
Cathedral Choral Society sing the Kyrie and Gloria of 
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the Mass in B Minor by Johann Sebastian Bach. Con. 
rad Bernier was guest conductor and Robert Ruckman, 
organist. Other soloists were: Ruth Diehl, Lydia Sum. 
mers, Earl Nalls, Arthur Kent, and Wesley Steele. An 
orchestra of members of the National Symphony Or 
chestra played. This program received high praise from 
local music critics. 

On May 12 the Festival activities were held outdoors 
for the most part. The National Cathedral School had 
its annual Field Day, including athletic competitions, in- 
terpretative dances, and the crowning of Janet Sterling, 
Annapolis, Md., as May Queen. 

Later in the afternoon a fine program of music was 
presented on the Pilgrim Steps by the McKinley High 
School Girls Glee Club, under the direction of Miss 
Katharine Fowler, and Woodrow Wilson High School 
Glee Club, directed by Mrs. Gladys I. Sanders. 


One of the most profoundly beautiful services ever 
held in the Cathedral was the concert of the American 
Society of Ancient Instruments, Philadelphia, directed 
by Ben Stad, the founder. Its aim is to preserve and in- 
terpret the music of the pre-Bach era and play it on the 
instruments for which it was written. The instruments 
are fascinating museum pieces, collected by Mr. Stad 
and kept in perfect playing condition. The ensemble 
was composed of: Florence Rosensweig, Pardessur de 
Viole; Josef Smit, Viole de Gambe; Ben Stad, Viola 
d’Amour; Flora Stad, Harpsichord; and Janos Schol, 
Basse de Viole. 


SuNbAyY Services CLIMAX FEsTIVAL 


Preparations were made in the beginning for two great 
services on Sunday, May 13, as a climax to the Festival. 
The morning service had been planned as a memorial to 
the men and women who have given their lives in the 
present war. Only three days prior, President Truman 
declared May 13 a day of prayer in thanksgiving for 
victory in Europe. Few changes in the form of the serv: 
ice were necessary. It became a service of Thanksgiving, 
Memorial and Dedication, opened with the reading of 
the President’s proclamation by Brig. Gen. George F. 
Rixey, Deputy Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Army. The 
lessons were read by Brig. Gen. Luther D. Miller, Act 
ing Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Army. Special music was 
by the Cathedral Choir under the direction of Ellis 
Varley. 


In his sermon Bishop Dun said in part: “We mett 
here as Americans in answer to the call of our President 
We come in a spirit of solemn thanksgiving to give 
thanks for a victory over evil and tyranous powers, {0 
a victory in which our arms have taken an heroic patt. 
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We gather for an act of sole:nn remembrance to call to 
mind the great multitude who have died and whose 
bodies have been broken on our behalf, those of our own 
nation and those of many peoples struggling with us. 
We come together for an act of solemn dedication to the 
unfinished tasks of war and of peace, which the dead 
have bequeathed to us, and resolve to continue in the 
service of our country and of the one world of which 
it is an inseparable part.” 

In the congregation were a number of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives including: Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the Argentine Republic, Rodolfo 
Garcia Arias; Counselor and Charge d’Affaires of the 
Denmark Embassy and Madame Carl A. C. Brun; Seno- 
ta de Cardenas, wife of the Spanish Ambassador; Coun- 
selor of Yugoslavia, Charge d’Affaires ad interim and 
Mrs. Ivan Franges; Ambassador of the Dominican Re- 
public and Senora Don Emilio G. Godoy; Counselor of 
the French Embassy and Madame Francis Lacoste; Mad- 
ame Galo Plaza, wife of the Ambassador of Ecuador; 
the Minister of Iceland and Madame Thor Thors; the 
Minister of the Netherlands and Mrs. Van Boetzelar. 


In cooperation with the Washington Federation of 
Churches, the last service of the Festival was on Behalf 
of World-Wide Christian Unity. Many clergymen of 
other Communions marched in the procession. It was 


the Cathedral’s good fortune to have as guest preacher 
for this occasion Dr. Marc Boegner, President of the 
French Protestant Association and Vice President of the 


World Council of Churches. 


It has been a marvel to churchmen everywhere that 
“Pastor Boegner” is still alive for he was the spiritual 
head of Evangelical French resistance to the Nazi regime 
in France. It has been said that he formed the habit 
during the three years of occupation of rising early and 
setting his affairs in order so that if he was taken by 
the Gestapo at 8 a.m., their usual hour for such activity, 
not too much confusion would be caused his family or 
official Church affairs. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, American Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, relates this incident in Dr. 
Boegner’s life: “It was because of his fame as a leader 
of his own Church, as author, and World Council off- 
cial that he was confronted with the most serious chal- 
lenge of his life by the Nazis. An official came from 
the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin with a request that he come 
to dine at one of the Nazi centers in Paris. Dr. Boegner 
tefused saying that so long as millions of his fellow coun- 
trymen were held in slavery in Germany and his country 
under the iron heel of Nazi oppression, he would not 
sit at table with any official representative of the Ger- 


man government. 

“Then the Nazi 
representative asked 
him to sign and re- 
turn a _ statement 
protesting bombing 
of Germany by the 
United Nations. 
Again Dr. Boegner 
refused. It was af- 
ter that refusal that 
he expected from 
day to day to lose 
his freedom if not 
his life. 
reason which may 
never be known the 
Nazis hesitated to 
take overt action 


against him. . . .” Dr. Boegner 


For some 


Numerous Exuisits 


Dean Suter was chairman of the Festival Committee, 
Canon Smith, vice-chairman, and John Bayless, Curator, 
was in charge of the exhibits. After the Festival, Mr. 
Bayless said: “The originality and attractiveness of the 
exhibits, placed in booths provided along the south aisle 
of the Nave Crypts, far surpassed our expectations. The 
transformation of this corridor, which took place lit- 
erally over night, from a dark subterranean passage to a 
brightly lighted arcade bustling with activity, utterly 
amazed those who arrived on the morning of Ascension 
Day. Designed to emphasize the important role of ca- 
thedrals in Christian civilization, the highly educational 
value of the exhibits was obvious. School children who 
came as individuals, returned with groups of classmates. 
Many first day visitors returned bringing friends. Next 
year we hope to widen the field of exhibit interest.” 

Devoted members of the Altar Guild, who through the 
years have faithfully cared for the Cathedral Altars, ar- 
ranged a beautiful display of the exquisitely embroidered 
and jewelled Altar cloths, burses, veils, eucharistic vest- 
ments, and Communion Silver. 

Excited children led their parents to the Looth set up 
by All Hallows Guild, where a mechanical bird warbled. 
A grass carpet and flowering borders brought a bit of 
the enchantment of the Bishop’s Garden inside the Ca- 
thedral walls. The alluring fragrance of the herbs and 
spices attractively displayed by the Herb Cottage at- 
tracted much interest. 

The Army and Navy Citizens’ Committee, New York, 

(Continued on page 89) 





Grace Cathedral and the San Francisco Conference 


By VERA MIKOL 


S IF to prepare for the day when their city would 
welcome men of good will striving to give perma- 
nent peace to a devastated world, the people of 

San Francisco 35 years ago laid the foundations of 
Grace Cathedral, symbol of the community’s faith in 
the essential brotherhood of man. 

From the commanding crest of Nob Hill, the great 
grey concrete Cathedral towers above the Civic Cen- 
ter, workshop of the United Nations Conference. The 
music of the famous Coulson carillon blends with the 
clatter of teletypes at the Fairmont Hotel around the 
corner, headquarters of our own delegation, and no 
doubt reminds the British delegates at the Mark Hop- 
kins, across the street, of kindred bells now chiming 
joyfully once more in the homeland. It is too early 
to evaluate the effect which the rare beauty and dignity 
of Grace Cathedral has exerted upon the Conference, 
yet perhaps those whose loving sacrifice erected this na- 
tional shrine may some day be duly honored for their 
part in producing an atmosphere which gave the world 
an enduring international organization. 

The history of Grace Cathedral stems from the earli- 
est annals of English worship in America. Near the site 
of San Francisco’s Golden Gate, in the summer of 1579, 
Sir Francis Drake touched these shores, and the first act 
of his Chaplain, Francis Fletcher, was to hold services 
of Thanksgiving. It was the first time that English was 
spoken in the New World. And the words were sweet 
to the ear as they are today, for they were the melodious 
phrases of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Nearly three centuries later, Bishop Kip, the first 
Bishop of California, placed his Episcopal Chair in 
Grace Church, San Francisco (founded 1850), and gave 
the Continent its first Cathedral seat. The second Bishop 
of California, Bishop Nichols, dreamed of a great and 
beautiful Cathedral that might remind an almost too 
opulent young metropolis that even the most successful 
“magnificos” must be humble before the mystery of the 
spirit. But not until the catastrophe of the earthqu2ke 
and fire of 1906 was the truth of that vision realized. 

The great fire destroyed the original Grace Cathedral 
and seven other Episcopal churches. In the heart of 
the stricken area stood Nob Hill, with the financial and 
commercial districts at its fret, the mansions of the 
founding families and the Golden Gate to the- west, 
and San Francisco Bay to the north. The site of the 


destroyed Crocker residence was deeded to the Diocese 
by that family. On January 24, 1910, the cornerstone 
of the present Cathedral was laid, and the Crypt was 
opened four years later. The original plans were the 
work of the great English church architect, George 
Bodley. When, after the war, the building of the Cathe- 
dral was resumed in 1927, Lewis P. Hobart of San 
Francisco adapted those plans to the difficult hilltop 
terrain, with Ralph Adams Cram as consulting archi- 
tect. The ultimate splendor of the Cathedral is fore- 
told by the portions already completed—the Sanctuary, 
Choir, North and South Transepts, three bays of the 
Nave, the Chapel of Grace, and the North Tower with 
its carillon of 44 bells, cast at Croydon, England. 
The words with which Ralph Adams Cram described 
the project in 1927 are equally applicable to the edifice 


as it stands today: 

“The problem of San Francisco Cathedral.” wrote Mr. 
Cram, “was one not easy of solution. Physical considerations 
implied, and even compelled, a treatment that departed in 
certain particulars from the established precedents of the Mid- 
dle Ages. It was necessary frankly to meet these conditions, 
yet at the same time to obtain an architectural effect that 
should be impressive and spiritually stimulating, while the 
sense of religious and architectural tradition would be scrupu- 
lously maintained. . . . Here is a building of impressive dimen- 
sions, with a nobility and power in general effect that promise 
a cathedral certainly not unworthy to stand with similar, if 
larger, structures now being erected in the United States, and 
destined to take its place amongst the great works of ecclesi- 
astical architecture in modern times. 

“It is not in any respect archeological. There are motives 
which may be traced to 13th, 14th and 15th century work in 
England, France, and Spain. None of these has been used 
after a servile fashion. In effect, the building is an epitome 
of the great art of the Christian Middle Ages. Through these 
varied motives in their logical combinations runs a certain ele- 
ment of modernity that makes the design unquestionably of 
this day and generation. No one could mistake it for a copy 
of an ancient structure. It is unquestionably of America, and 
of the 20th century; yet with equal certainty it proclaims not 
only the vitality of the religion that brings it into existence, 
but also the unbroken continuity of this force as it follows 
backward, century after century, to the great moment when, 
in Europe, Christianity became fully self-conscious, and 9 
expressed itself through the art it had brought into being. . - - 

“Mr. Hobart has produced one of the most impressive, cot- 
vincing, and promising schemes for an American Cathedral 
that has thus far been brought forward during te process of 
creating in America a logical and consisten- architectural 
expression of the Christian faith and the Christian policy. 
Not only the Diocese, not only the Church in the United 
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States, but also the entire community must be grateful for In its present unfinished magnificence, Grace Cathe. 
what promises to be one of the great works of religious archi- geal finds a counterpart in the renowned unfinished 
tecture in this country. Cathedral of Beauvais, France, where the loftiest Gothic 
Choir of all Europe reminds one that although men are 
but mortal, their greatest hope for immortality lies in 
their vision of the perfect and eternal. 

Integrated with the city’s unlimited hospitality to the 
United Nations Conference, has been the graciousness 
with which the Cathedral has offered itself as a spiritual 
home to all. In the Crypt, the General Noble center, 
under the direction of Mrs. Noble, provides a heart. 
warming welcome to Service men and women, without 
whose continuing sacrifice no conference related to 
world security would have been able to meet. The Choir 
and Nave of the Cathedral itself, resplendent with rare 
French tapestries, Persian rugs and Gothic carvings in 
wood and stone, has been the scene of many brilliant 
gatherings at Special Services for the delegates and their 
corps of assistants. At the opening of these Services, 
on April 29, 1945, the lesson was read by Lord Halifax, 
while among the participants at the Memorial Services 
for the British Commonwealth of Nations on May 6th, 
were Professor Kenneth H. Bailey, Adviser to the Aus- 
tralian Attorney General, and the Honorable Sir Fred- 

eric Eggleston, Australian Minister in Washington. 
When the delegates depart, having done their best 
to plan the structure of international understanding and 
collaboration, perhaps they will remember Grace Cathe- 
dral as the synthesis of San Francisco. For San Fran- 
cisco, as William Saroyan has said, is “the whole world 
brought together for the eye of man to behold and the 
heart to understand. It is all the nations of the world 
brought together in time and place, to test mortality. 
To see whether the experiment can be successful. To 
see if fraternity and brotherhood among the living is 
See possible. In San Francisco there is only one race. The 

Chapel of Grace race of the living.” 


PRAYER FOR THE UNITED NATIONS COUNCIL 


O righteous God, before whose throne all the nations shall be gathered to be 
judged; We ask thy blessing upon the members of the United Nations Council, now 
assembled in San Francisco. Lift their eyes above the lesser goals of national as- 
cendancy, to the clear horizon of the brotherhood of man. Thine, O Lord, are the 
continents and islands, thine the children who dwell in every corner of the earth. 
Draw to thyself; therefore, we pray thee, the thoughts and desires of these thy serv- 
ants who now labor to make our world secure, that their work, resting upon the foun- 
dation of truth and right, may endure from generation to generation; through him 
who is our peace, thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—JoHN WALLACE SUTER 
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UNITED NATIUNS CUNFERENCE 


Excerpts from an address by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, Undersecretary of 
State, in Washington Cathedral, April 29, 1945, the first Sunday of the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco. 


of mankind has been the attainment of security: physical 

security against the elements, the ravages of disease and 
the depredations of fellow men; economic security against pov- 
ety and hunger; spiritual security and the peace that passeth 
understanding. Similarly, nations have sought security, both 
economic and strategic, from disruptive forces within and from 
aggressive forces beyond their borders. Yet time and again 
ambitious leaders have used unprovoked aggression as a means 
of enhancing their power and prestige. 


Tot mand sy the ages, one of the basic aspirations 


Under this constant threat, peaceful men have searched for 
some way out of the tragic dilemma of war—some device for 
preventing violence and brigandage through mutual agreement, 
justice, and common defense. 

Today, as we survey the holocaust of two world wars within 
a quarter century, as we count the cost in death and disaster, 
in torture and starvation, in ruined lands and blackened cities— 
above all, in the loss of our youngest and best—we are deter- 
mined as never before to find the way to a peace that will en- 
dure. And at long last we are willing to face the ultimate 
stubborn realities, to make the sacrifices and give the service 
necessary to attain that great objective. 


We know beyond peradventure that another war, coming 
upon an intensive development in military, electrical and chemi- 
cal science, could wipe great masses of civilians off the face 
of the earth in a matter of very brief time. With that certain 
knowledge, can any effort, any sacrifice, be considered too high 
a price for preventing future tidal waves of militarism, and for 
permitting mankind to live and progress in confidence, security 
and: peace? 

... The San Francisco Conference has begun. We may 
describe it, without fear of overstatement, as one of the most 
momentous gatherings of history. We may approach it with 


sober confidence and high hope. 


What justification, you may ask, exists for this confidence 
and hope. By what new alchemy do we propose, now, miracu- 
lously to snatch success out of the failures of the past? I 
believe we shall succeed, not through any miracle, but through 
a combination of hard work—and faith. 


We and our Allies have been slowly and painstakingly ham- 
mering out—by a combination of hard work and faith—the 
shape of a new kind of peace: Not a Roman or Teutonic peace 
by domination; not a reactionary peace designed to freeze an 
antiquated social and economic order; not a peace of rival 
blocs; but a flexible, dynamic, progressive peace by coopera- 
tion and mutual accommodation. A peace which shall hold out 
the promise of better conditions of life for so many people of 
this earth that they will be drawn into its orbit through en- 
lightened self-interest. 

The proposals before the San Francisco Conference, while 
neither perfect nor complete, do, however, provide a realistic 
basis for developing such a peace. They contain, in the pro- 


posal for the Security Council, machinery for the adjustment 
of grievances and the settlement of disputes by all the methods 
that have been evolved and effectively used by peaceful nations. 

They also contain provisions for the immediate use of over- 
whelming force to restrain or punish any member or outsider 
who may breach the peace of the international community. It 
is hoped, of course, that the very existence of this force and the 
clear intention to use it will make it unnecessary to use it. 

But it is in the Assembly of the United Nations that the 
great constructive work for peace will, we hope, be planned 
and undertaken. It is there that the genius of all nations, 
large and small, will make its full contribution to the solution 
of problems which have defied man’s best efforts for centuries. 

Through the Economic and Social Council and the other 
specialized bodies which will come under its general super- 
vision, the Assembly will direct the attack on hunger, poverty, 
and disease. It will be concerned with the progressive disarma- 
ment of nations, as conditions of security permit. With the 
help of the International Court of Justice, it will undertake 
the building of a code of international law to serve the needs 
of a modern world community. . . . 

I think I am faithfully interpreting our innermost desires 
and convictions when I say that, as a great democracy, we come 
to the council table of the United Nations not to dominate, but 
to serve humanity—to serve not only through leadership but 
through example. “Whosoever would become great among 
you, shall be your minister; and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be servant of all.” The opportunity to serve 
a stricken humanity will come to us only if, at the height of 
our power, we can be humble. Our character as a people has 
never faced a harder test 

Many have prayed in moments of darkness and discourage- 
ment; our fighting men have prayed in crisis and peril, and we 
at home have prayed for them and for the world’s deliverance 
from war. In the times of tranquillity to come, that spiritual 
faith in our individual and collective lives must be the corner- 
stone upon which we shall build the enduring security and 
peace to which we are dedicated. 

For man cannot build a lasting peace by material means 
alone. But, if he has faith and draws on the spiritual help 
from God which has been promised to those who believe, man 
can do what to the unbeliever is impossible. 

Let us therefore pray, in our churches and in our homes, 
today and in the days to come, for our representatives and for 
the representatives of many peoples as they embark at San 
Francisco upon the great undertaking which can, with God’s 
help, deliver mankind from the scourge of war. And as we 
pray let us be of good courage and high hope, remembering 
Christ’s words: 

“Ask and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 

“For everyone that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 





Shortly after the Easter issue went to press it was 
learned that the Cathedral of St. Mary and St. John, 
Manila, described by Edward G. Mullen, was demol- 
ished. The Cathedrals of the Immaculate Concep- 


tion, Lingayen and Palo have suffered similar fates. 


Philippine Cathedrals—War Casualties 


By P. C. MORANTTE 


THE CATHEDRAL OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


HRISTIANITY in the Far East suffered a great 
* loss when the old historic churches of Manila 

were laid in ruins. One of the most impressive 
structures which was destroyed is the Manila Cathedral, 
otherwise known as the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

On December 30, 1941, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s communique told of Japanese planes bombing 
Manila though it had been declared an open city. 
Among the buildings hit was the Manila Cathedral, 
although it did not sustain any serious damage. But 
the old Santo Domingo Church, a block away from 
the Cathedral, was completely demolished. 

Before the Pacific war the Cathedral of the Immacu- 
late Conception was one of the most interesting places 


Spee 


in Manila. As a form of welcome to visitors from for. 
eign countries, the flags of all nations were hung in 
the Cathedral. When the Japanese invaders occupied 
Manila they removed not only these flags but also some 
precious properties of the Cathedral. The Catholic dig. 
nitaries of Manila protested vigorously to the Japanese 
military authorities. 

In the beginning the Manila Cathedral w2s a modest 
structure of stones and plaster, built about 1580 by the 
Spanish priests. While the bells were ringing to usher 
in the New Year of 1600, there occurred an earthquake 
which brought the superstructure down and killed many 
celebrants inside the church—for it was not a Cathedral 
then. A bigger church was constructed in its place and 
it was converted to a Cathedral. This Cathedral was 
destroyed again in 1645 when Manila had another earth 
quake. Fires broke out in the city which made many 

Manila inhabitants home. 
less. Legend has it that th 
image of Lady Immaculate 
Conception appeared among 


the suffering people, “dis 


pensing consolation and a& 
surance.” The Catheded 
was then named in honor o! 
the Immaculate Conception. 

Again in 1863 the Cathe 
dral was completely de 
stroyed by a huge earth 
quake, and it was not untl 
1879 that it was rebuilt and 
remained until it was é 
molished during the batt 
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Lingayen Cathedral 


Signal Corps Photo 


of Intramuros. It took seven 
years to build the Cathedral 
at a cost of around $300,- 
000, borne in equal parts by 
the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment in Manila, the church 
funds, and local donations. 
The Manila Cathedral 
was of Byzantine style. De- 
scribing the Cathedral be- 
fore it became a wai casual- 
ty, the Rev. George A. Mil- 
ler, pastor of the Central 
Church of Manila, said: 
“The graceful columns, the 
lofty dome, the vaulted 
Nave and aisles, and the 
massive facade are impres- 
sive examples of the Roman influence, with the decora- 
tions consistently executed. It has nine entrances, three 
large chapels, and many small chapels; and the choir and 
organ were situated in the middle of the Nave. The 
Cathedral is more like a monument than a shrine, be- 
cause it has no musty records and faded pictures to stir 
the imagination.” 


The end of the Cathedral was marked by a gory tale 
of Japanese atrocities in 1945. It is reported that while 
the Americans were hammering the Walls of Intra- 
muros, where the Cathedral was located, the Japa- 
nese garrison herded about ninety per cent of the popu- 
lation of Intramuros into the Manila Cathedral. As 
the pressure of American arms became more and 
more exigent to the Japanese defenders inside Intra- 
muros, they venged their hatred against the helpless 
men in the Cathedral, some of whom they brought 
out and shot in cold blood; others they kept inside 
without food or water. Some women who desperate- 
ly tried to see their men inside the Cathedral were 
bayoneted by the Japanese guards. The end came for 
all when the Americans blasted the Japanese soldiers 
entrenched in the Cathedral with bazookas, mortars, 
and tanks. 


There is no more Cathedral, but there is every rea- 
son to believe that a new one will rise in the future 
to take the place of the famous structure that was 
destroyed. Beneath the ruins of the Cathedral lie the 
temains of many noted prelates and Spanish governors- 
general, 


LINGAYEN CATHEDRAL 


Another Cathedral which suffered incalculable de- 
struction is the Lingayen Cathedral. This beautiful 
structure was built circa 1800, first as a humble town 
church. In the course of a century the church was con- 
siderably enlarged and improved. Lingayen Cathedral 
was built of adobe, cross-shaped, with a large dome. The 
roof was of galvanized iron. On the left side of the 
Cathedral was a tall belfry; on its right was the con- 
vent. Flanking the main Altar were several minor Al- 
tars, and these dominated the beauty of the Cathedral’s 
interior. There were marble basins and silver cande- 
labras. The Altar railing was of brass, and the Pulpit 
was carved with lovely designs. The windows were of 
colored glass. And there were art decorations by Span- 
ish and Filipino artists. 

Lingayen Cathedral was the most beautiful church 
in the province of Pangasinan. The church became a 
Cathedral only in recent years, when Lingayen town 
became the Diocese. As a result of the naval bombard- 
ment of the coast of Lingayen prior to the landing of 
General MacArthur’s forces, the Cathedral was de- 
stroyed, except the bell tower which was left intact, and 
the total loss approximates $200,000. The Bishop of 
Lingayen, however, has already announced plans to 
rebuild the Cathedral, and some funds have been given 
to him by Filipinos and American soldiers in Luzon who 
want to see the Cathedral restored. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Interoir of Siota Cathedral, built by natives 


Siota Cathedral 


Diocese of Melanesia 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND WALTER HUBERT BADDELEY 
Bishop of Melanesia 


LORIDA is a name well known to all Americans. 

But there is another Florida! Unknown, perhaps, 

before the Marines landed there (and on Guadal- 
canal, Tulagi and Gavutu) in August 1942, the Island 
of Florida in the Central Solomons is now known by 
many Americans who fought, or whose sons and hus- 
bands fought, their way ashore and up its beaches that 
August morning or who, since those days, have been 
stationed in its villages or on ships anchored in its 
harbors. 

Florida—its native name is Nggela—is one of the 
smaller islands in the Solomon group and lies midway 
between two larger islands, Guadalcanal and Mala. 
With a population of less than 5,000, living in some 
48 villages, it is almost 30 miles long from east to west 
and seven to eight miles in width. It is divided into 
three parts by two delightful sea passages—the Sandfly 
to the west, the Boli in the east. Tulagi, the center of 
the British Administration, is situated on a small island 
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of that name off the south coast of Florida, between 
the southern entrances of these passages. Siota, until 
quite recently the headquarters of the Diocese of Mela 
nesia, is at the northern entrance of the Boli Passage, 
looking out over Indispensable Strait to the island of 
Mala. Here stands the Cathedral Church of St. Luke- 
the spiritual center of the Church in Melanesia. 
Missionary work in the many islands of the South 
west Pacific began in 1848 when Bishop George Augus 
tus Selwyn, the first Bishop of New Zealand, made a 
journey of investigation through the New Hebrides and 
Solomon Island groups, said to have been included by 
error in his jurisdiction. Owing to difficulties of com 
munication and the very wild state of the peoples, th 
Bishop established as the basis of missionary endeavor 
a central training institution in which lads from all the 
different islands should learn the Christian Faith, live 
as Christians and then go back as missionaries among 
their own people. This “school” was first situated a 
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Kohimarama, near Auckland, N. Z. Later it was moved 
to the sub-tropical Norfolk Island and there it remained 
for more than 60 years. After the murder in 1871 of 
John Coleridge Patteson, the first Bishop of Melanesia, 
on the little island of Nukapu, away to the north of 
Santa Cruz, a very beautiful chapel was erected in his 
memory on Norfolk. It was dedicated to St. Barnabas 
and for many years served as “the Bishop’s seat.” 

At the beginning of this century the need was in- 
creasingly felt for the transference of the chief training 
institution to a place more central to the sphere of mis- 
sionaty operations in the islands. So it came about that 
in 1918 the headquarters of the Mission were trans- 
ferred to Siota. The Synod of the Diocese then deter- 
mined to build a “purely native” Cathedral at the new 
headquarters and further resolved that this should be a 
memorial to the second bishop, John Selwyn, a son of 
the founder of the Melanesian Mission. 


There was considerable delay before the work of 
building was begun, but eventually in 1927 plans were 
made and the material collected. Only “local” material 
was to be used and native labor alone employed. The 
design was a rectangular building 120 feet long by 48 
feet wide, the interior height to be 30 feet. Half way 
down on either side small vestries were to be built but- 
ting off the main building so that the completed church 
should be cruciform in shape. Each island made its 
contribution in material and labor. Large posts, some 
square, some circular, 35 feet long and with a diameter 
of 15 inches, were contributed by the people of Mala, 
San Cristoval, Guadalcanal and Ulawa. Neggela gave 
large quantities of sago palm leaf for the roof-thatch; 
N. Mala and Ysabel contributed bamboo for the walls. 
The “Southern Cross,” the Mission vessel, collected the 
material and the work began. For the time being it was 
decided to build only half of the central building, 60 
feet instead of the contemplated 120 feet. 

Large numbers got to work with a will. The heavy 
posts were hauled into position; scaffolding erected; 
thousands of aprons of leaf were sewn for roofing; 
bamboo bound together in panels with native fibre; and 
within a few months the exterior was completed. Mean- 
while skilled Melanesian craftsmen were at work with 
mother o’ pearl and trochas shell with which the Altar, 
Font and Lectern were decorated in Christian symbol 
and native design. By Whitsuntide of 1928 the Cathe- 
dral was ready for its hallowing and it was first used 
for worship at the opening of the Synod at that time. 


Small, of course, compared with other Cathedrals of 


Christendom, Siota Cathedral has been described by Sir 
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Harry Luke, K.C.M.G., Governor of Fiji, as one of 
the finest examples of native craftsmanship in the Pa- 
cific. In spite of the smallness of its dimensions, it has 
a wonderful sense of space and loftiness. The thatched 
roof, made up of layer upon layer of aprons of sago- 
palm leaf, makes the building quite impervious to the 
weather and keeps the interior delightfully cool even in 
the hottest season. There are no “windows”—openings 
in the bamboo walls serve the purpose and light shut- 
ters of leaf cover them during tropical downpours. 

During the Japanese occupation of Florida in 1942 
and the fighting which followed the arrival of the Amer- 
ican Forces, considerable damage was done to the Cathe- 
dral. Three Japanese bombs badly damaged the north- 
east corner of the Sanctuary; other bombs in the Square 
blasted the walls; machine gun fire and splinters pierced 
the roof in many places and there was some very re- 
grettable vandalism. But the main framework of the 
Cathedral remained and temporary repairs soon made 
the re-hallowing possible and hundreds of American and 
New Zealand soldiers and sailors have worshipped with- 
in its walls. 

The Cathedral has some valued treasures, all of which 
were moved to places of safety or hidden in the bush 
when war first came to our islands. The beautiful Altar 
vessels, including a Tudor chalice, were a gift to Bishop 
Patteson at his consecration. In a casket in the Sanctu- 
ary is the coconut fibre sleeping-mat in which was 
wrapped the body of the martyr Bishop. By the Bish- 
op’s throne stands the magnificent ebony and silver pas- 
toral staff of Bishop Selwyn, first of New Zealand and 
later of Lichfield, England. 


Such then is the central shrine of Melanesia where 
day after day goes up a stream of prayer and praise 
to Mama avunana—“Our Father, Who art in Heaven.” 


The Cathedral, Siota, Solomon Islands 





Six New Bishops Consecratet 


During April and May six bishops were consecrated: the Rt. Rey, 
Bravid Washington Harris, Missionary Bishop of Liberia, April 
17; the Rt. Rev. Conrad Gesner, Bishop Coadjutor of South Dé 
kota, May 2; the Rt. Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, Bishop Coad jut 
of Michigan, May 4; the Rt. Rev. Reginald Heber Gooden, 
Bishop of the Panama Canal Zone, May 8; the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Irving Louttit, Suffragan Bishop to the Bishop of South Florida, 
May 23; and the Rt. Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, 2nd, Bishop of 


Bishop Harris 


BISHOP HARRIS 


A congregation of over 1,500 people witnessed the colorful 
and impressive service which marked the consecration of 
Bishop Harris in Christ and St. Luke’s Church, Norfolk, Va. 
He becomes the eighth Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Liberia and the only active Negro Bishop at the 
present time. For twenty years Bishop Harris was rector of 
Grace Church, Norfolk, and from 1937 to 1944 he was also 
Archdeacon for Colored Work in the Diocese of Southern 
Virginia. In 1944 he became Secretary for Negro Work in 
the Division of Home Missions of the National Council, in 
which post he was serving with distinction when elected Bishop 
of Liberia. He saw active overseas service in World War I 
as a Lieutenant in the Army. 

The Hon. C. L. Simpson, vice-president of Liberia; the 
Hon. R. A. Henries, Liberian Senator; and K. Jeffries Adorker, 
of the Liberian Treasury Department, were among distin- 
guished guests at the consecration. The Rt. Rev. Walter H. 
Baddeley, Church of English Bishop of Melanesia, British 
Solomon Islands, joined in the laying on of hands, with the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church who attended. 

Presiding Bishop Henry St. George Tucker was Consecra- 
tor, and Bishops William A. Brown of Southern Virginia and 
Edwin A. Penick of North Carolina were Co-consecrators. 
Other bishops participating included: Frank A. Juhan, Florida; 
Edward T. Demby, retired Suffragan of Arkansas; Noble C. 
Powell, Maryland; Middleton S. Barnwell, Georgia; and Fred- 
erick D. Goodwin, Virginia. 

Bishop Penick, in his consecration sermon, brought greetings 
from Bishop Harris’ native state and diocese, and said in part: 
“There is pride in this greet'ng and a feeling that we share in 
the honor and distinction that you have achieved. There is 
also satisfaction as we salute you, because we know that your 
preferment was worthily earned. The rightness of your recog- 
nition appeals to us as just. Your elevation to the Bishop’s 
office is the Church’s seal of approval upon your personal traits 
of character and the high quality of your success in a new and 
pioneering field. But these gratifying appraisals are only 


Arizona, May 29. 


human judgments. We have a higher ambition for you than 
that you should be a pleaser of men. We have confidence that, 
under God, you will interpret Christ to all men, and especially 
to the members of your own great race. 

“And what is more, we believe that you are possessed of gifts 
that will enable the Negro to discover his own genius as a 
child of God and to make his own distinctive contribution to 
ward the fullness of truth. You are going to the oldest of our 
Church’s missionary fields. It is also known as a place of diff. 
culty and of teeming opportunity. Our affectionate interest 
will follow you there. Our intercessions will stand about you 
and hold up your hands. We shall watch you as you encounter 
hard things, and with intrepid faith surmount them, one by 

” 
one. 


BISHOP GESNER 


A snow storm on 
the day preceding, de- 
veloping into an all- 
night downpour and a 
raw, cloudy morning, 
did not dampen the 
enthusiasm or dimin- 
ish attendance at the 
consecration of the 
Rev. Conrad Herbert 
Gesner as Bishop Co- 
jutor of the Mission- 
ary District of South 
Dakota which took 
place in St. John’s 
Church, St. Paul, 
May 2. 

At 10:25 the pro- 
cession, a city block 
long, threaded its way 
from the crypt of the 
church, out a side en- 


Bishop Gesner 
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trance to the chapel at the left of the flower and palm banked 
Chancel, around the corner into the front entrance of the ivy 
covered church, and down the center aisle to take their places 
in the Chancel and front part of the Nave. 

Visiting Bishops included: Presiding Bishop Tucker, Con- 
secrator; Frank Archibald Rhea, Idaho; Elwood Lindsay 
Haines, Iowa; Irving Peake Johnson, retired, Colorado; Frank 
Arthur McElwain, retired, Minnesota; Douglass H. Atwill, 
North Dakota; Stephen E. Keeler, Minnesota; William Blair 
Roberts, South Dakota; Benjamin Tibbets Kemerer, Minne- 
sota; and Suffragan Benjamin Franklin Price Ivins, Milwaukee. 
Bishop Keeler preached the sermon. 


Bishop Gesner graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary and was ordained a priest in 1927 by the late Bishop 
Burleson of South Dakota. He was canon missioner of Cal- 
vary Cathedral, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., from 1927 to 1929. At 
the time of his election he was rector of Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, St. Paul, Minn., and was also a member of 
the Bishop and Council, chairman of the Department of Pro- 
motion, dean of the St. Paul deanery, member of the Standing 
Committee, and an examining chaplain. He is also secretary of 
the Province of the Northwest and was a deputy to General 
Convention in 1937 and 1940. He has three daughters. 


BISHOP ALDRICH 


The Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, formerly rector of the Church 
of the Ascension, New York City, and recently released from 
duty as a Chaplain in the United States Navy, was consecrated 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, on May 4, becoming the sec- 
ond Bishop Coadjutor of Michigan in the Diocese’s 113-year 
history. Upon retirement of the Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, 
present bishop, he will become the seventh Bishop of the Dio- 
cese. For the first time in 66 years, representatives of the 
Church in Michigan witnessed a ceremony in which a new 
bishop was consecrated in Michigan to work within the Diocese. 

The consecration service was attended by hundreds of 

Church people and 
special guests. The 
Presiding Bishop was 
Consecrator. Assisting 
as Co-consecrators were 
Bishop Creighton, who 
also preached the Con- 
secration sermon, and 
the Rt. Rev. Charles 
K. Gilbert, Suffragan 
Bishop of New York. 
Other bishops attend- 
ing, some of them tak- 
ing part in the serv- 
ice, were: S. Harring- 
ton Littell, retired 
Bishop of Honolulu; 
Lewis B. Whittemore, 
Western Michigan; 
Richard A. Kirchhof- 
fer, Indianapolis; J. I. 
B. Larned, Suffragan 
of Long Island; and 


Bishop Aldrich Edwin J. Randall, 


Suffragan of Chicago. 

In his sermon, Bishop Creighton urged upon the newly- 
elected Bishop Coadjutor a comprehensive ministry, not lim- 
ited to “the already converted, the privileged, those of our 
way of thinking, those who hold our conceptions of churchman- 
ship, who think politically as we think, who are of our de- 
nomination. . . . Leadership in the Church of God is emula- 
tion of our Divine Leader in appreciation, in sympathy, and in 
love, even of those who would injure us and by contempt seek 
to vitiate our ministry and endeavor.” 


BISHOP GOODEN 


One of the young- 
est men ever elected 
to the episcopate, the 
first native Californian 
to be elevated to this 
Church office, and for 
several years dean of 
Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Havana, Cuba, 
Reginald Heber Good- 
en became Bishop of 
the Panama Canal 
Zone May 8 at a serv- 
ice of consecration in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Los Angeles. 

Presiding Bish op 
Tucker was the Con- 
secrator, and Bishop 
Alexander H. Blank- 
ingship, Cuba, and 
Bishop Robert B. 
Gooden, Suffragan 
Bishop of Los An- 
geles and father of 
the Bishop-elect, were 
Co-consecrators. Presenting Bishops were: Karl Morgan Block, 
California, and William Bertrand Stevens, Los Angeles. Other 
bishops participating were: Stephen E. Keeler, Minnesota; Ar- 
thur Moulton, Utah; Edward L. Parsons, retired Bishop of 
California; Sumner Walters, San Joaquin; Ernest V. Shayler, 
retired Bishop of Nebraska; Frank Rhea, Idaho; Charles Reif- 
snider, Tokyo; Walter Mitchell, Arizona; L. C. Sanford, 
retired Bishop of San Joaquin; and R. F. Wilner, Philip- 
pine Islands, recently repatriated from a Japanese internment 
camp. 

Bishop Gooden was educated at Harvard School, Los An- 
geles, of which his father was then headmaster, and at Stan- 
ford University. He graduated magna cum laude from Berke- 
ley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., in 1934. He prepared 
for missionary work among Spanish-speaking peoples by a 
year’s study of the Spanish language at the University of 
Madrid, where he was also honorary chaplain at the British 
Embassy Church. Appointed to the missionary field of Cuba 
in 1935, he soon became dean of the Havana Cathedral. 
Pishop Gooden’s wife is the former Elena Fernandez de Men- 
dia, whom he met in Camaguey where she was teaching in the 
Episcopal School. They have two sons. 


Bishop Gooden 
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BISHOP LOUTTIT 


Before a congregation that packed beautiful Holy Trinity 
Church, West Palm Beach, Fla., and in the presence of more 
than 50 clergy of the Diocese of South Florida, Henry Irving 
Louttit became Suffragan Bishop to the Rt. Rev. John D. Wing 
on May 23. It was reported to have been the most impressive 
and colorful ceremony ever witnessed in the Diocese. 


For Bishop Wing the occasion was particularly joyful in 
that he had made the bishop-elect a deacon in 1928 and. had 
elevated him to the priesthood in 1929. In consecrating him to 
the episcopate, Bishop Wing became probably the only Bishop 
in the American Church to confer all three degrees of Holy 
Orders on the same man. It was also the first time in the 
history of West Palm Beach that a bishop had been conse- 
crated in one of the city’s churches. 

The Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, Bishop of Nassau, and the 
Rt. Rev. Reginald Mallet, Bishop of Northern Indiana, were 
the Co-consecrators. Other bishops assisting in the service were: 
Frank Alexander Juhan, Florida; Charles C. J. Carpenter, 
Alabama; John Long Jackson, Louisiana; Robert Emmet Grib- 
bin, Western North Carolina; and Edwin A. Penick, North 


Carolina. 


“It is an immeasurable privilege, as well as a staggering 
responsibility to enter upon the episcopal office at any time, 
particularly so at the high noon of opportunity in such a day 
as this,” said Bishop Penick in his charge to the ordinand. 
“You have not come to the Kingdom at a time of ease and 
prosperity and peace, when ordinary leadership is enough. 
You have come when the forces of destiny are joined . . . and 
the scales of judgment balanced. Yours, of necessity, must 
be a ministry of reconstruction. You will be a mender of 


broken things.” 


The truth of these words Bishop Louttit is in a position to 
know, for he was on 30-day leave from his duties as a chap- 
lain major in the 
armed forces, having 
been in service four 
years, during which 
time he has seen de- 
struction and death, 
heroism and sacrifice 
in the Pacific theatre 
of war. The new 
bishop was 
crated in the parish 
where he had been rec- 
tor from 1933 to 1941 
when he was commis- 
sioned. Bishop Wing 
has been given reason 
to hope that his assis- 
tant will be released 
from the army in the 
not too distant future, 
when he will take up 
his residence in Mi- 
ami. It is expected 
that he will be espe- 
cially active in work 


conse- 


Bishop Louttit 


among the young Churchmen, a field.in which he excelled as 
a parish priest. 

Bishop Louttit has served the Church in numerous capacities 
in Florida, including the office of director of Young People’s 
work, member of the executive board of the Diocese, chairman 
of the Department of Religious Education, director of Camp 
St. Mark, member of the Board of Managers of the Cathedral 
School for Girls, and similar organizations. 


BISHOP KINSOLVING 


Arthur B. Kinsolving, 2nd, formerly rector of Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., was consecrated Bishop of Arizona, 
May 29, in Calvary Church, Pittsburgh. He is the third gen. 
eration of an old Virginia family to serve in the Episcopal 
ministry. After graduation from Episcopal High School, Alex. 
andria, Va., he at- 
tended the University 
of Virginia and Vir- 
ginia Theological 
Seminary, from which 
he received the B.D. 
degree in 1924. He 
enlisted as a private 
in the French Army 
in 1917, and upon the 
entry of the United 
States in the war, he 
transferred to the U. 
S. Army where he 
was later commis- 
sioned a first lieuten- 
ant in the ambulance 
corps. He was award- 
ed the Croix de 
Guerre. 

Bishop Kinsolving 
was ordained to the 
diaconate in 1924 and 
the priesthood in 1925. 
He received the D.D. 
degree in 1937 from New York University. He served as 
Chaplain of the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, from 
1926 to 1933, and for seven years was dean of the Cathedral 
of the Incarnation, Garden City, Long Island. 


eek 


Bishop Kinsolving 


The Consecrator was the Presiding Bishop and the Co-conse- 
crators were Bishop Walter Mitchell, retiring Bishop of the 
missionary district of Arizona, and Bishop Beverly D. Tucker, 
Ohio. Thirteen bishops laid their hands on Bishop Kinsolving’s 
head. During the Communion service the new Bishop’s broth- 
er, Charles M. Kinsolving, presented him with the ring which 
was made for and worn by their father, the late Bishop Lucien 
Lee Kinsolving, founder and first Bishop of the missionary 
district of Southern Brazil. This was in accordance with the 
wishes of Lucien Lee Kinsolving, 2nd, nephew of the new 
Bishop, to whom the ring was left by his grandfather. The 
nephew, now 23, is serving with the American Field Service 
in France. 


The whole Church looks with pride at the character and 
calibre of these new bishops, and will watch with much interest 
their leadership in fields of service. 
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Activities Building, St. Al- 
hans School, dedicated dur- 


ing Commencement. 


Cathedral Schools Graduate Seventy-Eight 


with a graduating class of 28. Dean Suter preached 

the baccalaureate sermon in the Great Choir of the 
Cathedral at 10 o’clock. The graduates were as follows: Her- 
bert Johnson Adair, Jr., Edward Ely Paxson Austin, Stuart 
Morgan Beck, Thomas Maltby Blaisdell, James Edgar Byron, 
Sidney Raymond Collin, Bradford Colt de Wolf, Eric Njordr 
Ericson, Frank Pierce Harman, III, Charles Hollerith, Jr., 
Patrick Macgill James, Shepherd Martin Jensk, Porter Martin 
Kier, Ralph William Lee, III, William Alexander McCulloch, 
III, Andrew Jackson Briggs McFarland, Jr., Frederic Garrard 
McMahon, John Michael Monroney, LeRoy Tuttle Morgan, 
Southard Parker Oliphant, Geoffrey Dorsett Owen, Jr., 
Thomas Waters Perry, Jr., Robert Johnston Plumb, Jr., Samuel 
Franklin Powel, III, Richard Mark Reed, John William Reaves, 
John Short Reid Schoenfeld, and George Bruce West, all of 
Washington, D. C., except Charles Hollerith who is from 
Jackson, Mich. 

A highlight of the commencement was that in addition to 
the usual awards given to students for scholarship, unexpectedly 
the Headmaster, Canon Albert H. Lucas, gave awards to 
eight faculty members who have served for 21 years or more. 
They were: Stephen A. Hurlbut, Head of the Classics Depart- 
ment; Augustine J. Todd, Head of the Science Department; 
George B. McGehee, Lower School Faculty; Alfred R. True, 
Assistant Headmaster; Elenora Brown, Registrar; John Pear- 
son, Engineer of the School for 29 years; and 2 Negro care- 
takers, James Wilson and William Owens. 

The Activities Building was dedicated as a part of the Com- 


( wich = grcimting for St. Albans School was June 2, 


mencement program. Bishop Dun dedicated it just eight years 
after the late Bishop Freeman turned the first spade of earth 
to mark the beginning of construction. This magnificent 
building serves not only the athletic department, but also a com- 
prehensive educational program. One of the most beautiful 
and most useful rooms is the Kellogg Memorial Room, given 
by the late Mrs. Clara Cook Kellogg, widow of the former 
Secretary of State. In this room the Government Club meets 
and debates issues of current interest and significance in world 
affairs, an organization in which Mrs. Kellogg was vitally in- 
terseted. In the Activities Building are also the Publications 
Suite, the Trophy Room, rooms for Art and Manual Training 
and one of the finest gymnasiums in the country. 


dral School started on June 4 at 4:30 with the traditional 
flag day. The speaker was Vice Admiral Ben Moreell, 
whose daughter, Patricia, was a member of the senior class. 
Molly Bishop was “the flag girl of 1945” for high scholastic 


(dat Scho! sed exercises for the National Cathe- 


and student activities. The Commencement address by Dean 
Suter was on June 5, when the following girls received diplo- 
mas: Virginia Lee Howeth, Cambridge, Md.; Nany Allard, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Katharyn Joanne Alvord, Washington; 
Jeanne Neumayer Baldwin, New York City; Barbara Graham 
Barnitz, Carlisle, Pa.; Mary Richards Bishop, New Canaan, 
Conn.; Honora Anne Brierley, Washington; Leslie Cornell, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Evlyn Hoyle Day, Gloria Elizabeth Disney, 


(Continued on page 90) 





The Chapels of West 


Point and Annapolis 


Shrines of the Army and Navy 


By SARAH ALICE RICE 


OWERING above the barracks, drill grounds 
and classroom buildings, the Chapels of the Mili- 
tary and Naval Academies proclaim the religious 
ideals of these two great training centers. The complete 
architectural harmony between the Chapels and the 
academic buildings is symbolic of the integration of 


Altar, Cadet Chapel, U. S. Military Academy 
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religious worship into the training years of every cadet 


and midshipman. They are encouraged to consider wor 
ship as a part of equipment for life, for the Army and § 
Navy believe that no man is fit to assume the command 
and leadership of other men without a profound respect 
for men as individuals, and a deep reverence for God, 
Religious training is a vital 
factor in developing the type 
of officer personnel which has 
helped to preserve our Ameti- 
can heritage. 

The fine attitude held to 
ward the requirement of Di 
vine worship is often expressed 
voluntarily in student publica 
tions. A midshipman writing 
for the Lucky Bag of 1944 ex 
presses it in these words: 

“The Chapel is a proud | 
monument to the sailors’ God, 
The Academy motto, Ex Scie 
entia Tridens,— from knowk 
edge seapower — bespeaks the 
Academy’s purpose of this ” 
great school. And where is 
there wisdom but in God? The © 
Chapel presents the power of | 
Truth. It is the Shrine of the 
Navy. 

“Three years of Sundays 
have seen us pass through the 
giant bronze portals. Three 
years have brought us many 
thoughts and much wisdom by 
the nation’s finest ecclesiasticgy 
And from this procession of 
sermons has come knowledgg 
of life’s meaning and purpose 
its true perspective in the etett 
nal scheme of things. 

“It seemed to us at times 
little difficult to reconcile # 
profession of arms and wat, 
with a God of Love and Peact) 
and Charity to all. But we 
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were shown. . .. Many nations worship false gods, man- 
made, gods of Force, Ruthlessness, Greed. Not gods, 
but every one Mammon. . . . We must destroy such 
blasphemy that good works may flourish, We were 
taught to harden ourselves for the task by the firm 
establishment of faith in the true God and understand- 


” 


ing of our mission for Him... . 


West Point 


As early as 1776 the U. S. Congress received a pro- 
posal for a Military Academy, but definite action was 
delayed until after the Revolutionary War. Because of 
its strategic location in the Hudson River Valley area, 
General Washington urged that the Academy be lo- 
cated at West Point. Congress approved the plan in 
1802, and July 4 of that year saw the Academy officially 
opened with ten cadets in attendance. The first Chapel 
was erected in 1835, where services were held until a 
larger Chapel was needed. Strong sentiment prompted 
the careful numbering and removal of each stone and 
it was rebuilt as a Mortuary Chapel in the cemetery 
where it still stands. 

The new Cadet Chapel, designed by Cram, Goodhue 
and Ferguson, was begun in 1908 and completed in 
1910. This inspiring example of Military Gothic archi- 
tecture can be seen for many miles as one approaches 
West Point by land or by the picturesque Hudson River. 
It is especially impressive during the Christmas season 
when brilliant floodlights silhouette it against the black 
winter sky. 

No cadet forgets the Christmas of his first year, when 
the entire “plebe” class remains on the post while the 
other classes leave for holidays. Chaplain John B. 
Walthour makes the eleven o’clock service on Christmas 
day a memorable occasion for them. His sermon is 
based on the message of the great Sanctuary Window, 
which depicts the “Genius and Spirit of West Point.” 
The many lancets portray events in the lives of Old and 
New Testament heroes, of the saints and martyrs of 
later years who gave their lives defending Christian 
principles, and in the upper central panel the Glory of 
the Risen Christ. On either side are the seals of the 
United States and of the Academy. The whole theme 
of the impressive window is the Academy motto, “Duty, 
Honor, Country.” It was executed, as was all the stained 


glass in the Chapel, by Willett of Philadelphia. 


The beautiful altar is carved from native stone. The 
National flag and the Corps Colors are on either side. 
The Reredos is a memorial to the two Generals Grant. 
Hanging from the triforium gallery are the flags of 


Floodlights silhouette Cadet Chapel on Christmas Eve 


the Academy and regimental flags that saw service in 
all the wars in which this country has been engaged. 
The front pew is for the Superintendent, identified by 
a small silver plaque carrying his signature. Each gradu- 
ating class gives two stained glass windows for the 
Chapel, one of which is in commemoration of the class 
which graduated just 100 years before. 


The enrollment of the Academy has increased to 
2,460 during the Second World War. The form of 
service, read twice each Sunday to accommodate the en- 
tire Corps, is adapted from the Prayer Book of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The organ is said to be 
one of the finest in the country. The Choir is made up 
of 160 cadets. It is a stirring sight to see the Corps 
march in perfect unison up the winding hillside road 
to the Chapel. 

Over the entrance one sees “Excalibar” buried in the 
Cross, symbolic of the virtues which man should possess 
in using the sword for defense. High above the Altar 
window, on the exterior of the Chapel, is a small replica 
of the Holy Grail. Translation of the Latin inscription 
on the door at the main entrance reads: “O God, who 
dost crush out war and by Thy powerful defense dost 
defeat the assailants of them that trust in Thee, come 
to the help of Thy servants who implore Thy mercy.” 
The exterior of the Chapel is of native fieldstone, blast- 


ed from the hillside. 


All Protestant denominations worship in the Chapel. 
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Chaplain Walthour prepares those desiring Episcopal 
confirmation, and invites local clergymen to prepare 
cadets in other Communions. Early on Easter morning 
this year, nearly 1,500 cadets came voluntarily for Com- 
munion. During the summer when cadets are an maneu- 
vers and engaged in special field training, Sunday serv- 
ices are held at Battle Monument, Stewart Field and 
Camp Popolopen. The cadets love these services, when 
tall trees form the arches of the outdoor Chapel, and 
the limitless sky overhead inspires a special reverence. 

In many of the letters now being written to families 
and loved ones by former cadets serving the world over, 
the influence of religious training at the Academy is 
manifested directly or indirectly. The following is from 
a letter written to his family by a young officer who has 
been serving overseas since he was graduated from the 
Academy in June, 1943: 

“Wednesday afternoon a new patient was put in the 
hospital bed next to mine—dirty, unshaven, bloody and 
miserable; he was a pitiful sight. He never complained, 
didn’t even speak. He was a brave man and I admired 
him immediately. That night when our supper came 
around he looked at it and turned away. He didn’t 
touch it. The nurse asked him what was wrong, tried 
to feed him, but he didn’t answer—just pointed to his 
throat which was bandaged and bloody. Finally he man- 
aged to answer, slowly, and with tears in his eyes, for it 
hurt him to speak—‘Ich Kann . . 


. nicht... essen... 


Midshipman Choir 


Danke.’ But the nurse did not understand. His face 
wore a pained expression. He was lost, alone. 

“IT told the nurse what he had said—that his throat 
hurt him, that he could not swallow, and then I asked 
him if he could take soup. My German was probably 
atrocious, but he understood, and realized that here was 
someone who could understand him, and he answered, 
‘No, I am sorry. Thank you.’ This I repeated to the 
nurse and she asked me to tell him not to worry, that 
they would soon take him to surgery and that he would 
be OK. So again I talked with him, and he began to 
smile a little. I gave him a cigarette, and when he had 
smoked it he drifted off to sleep. 

“Could I have done less? Not and still call myself a 
Christian. That’s the only answer I can give to how we 
treat our prisoners, and why. God forbid that War 
should turn ten million American kids into bloodthirsty 
barbarians. It is hard to forgive and forget, but we 
have to learn so that we may teach.” 


ANNAPOLIS 


October 10 of this year will mark the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the U. S. Naval Academy by 
George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy. It is located 
in Annapolis, one of the most picturesque and histoti- 
cally interesting cities in America. It was here that 
Congress met from November 1783 to June 1784, here 
that Washington resigned his commission as commander- 

in-chief of the Continental Ar 
my, and here that the “An 
napolis Convention” was held 
—forerunner of the Philadel. 
phia Convention which wrote 
the Constitution. The Acad- 
emy, first called the Naval 
School, was given its present 
name in 1850 when its curricu- 
lum standards and_ require 
ments were revised. 

At the close of each ace 
demic year comes the much at- 
ticipated Summer Cruise. Af 
ter weeks at sea the returning 
midshipmen strain their eyes 
eagerly for the first glimpse of 
the Chapel’s gold dome, visible 
for several miles since it is the 
highest point on the Academy 
grounds, which lie along th 
Severn River. As soon as it 
can be seen the classes change. 
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What a great day for the “plebes”! 
The Chapel of white brick and grey granite, by delib- 


erate planning, dominates the scene. It is the only tall 
structure allowed on the grounds. A favorite 

meeting place for midshipmen and their 

families, friends and sweethearts, the chapel 

is undoubtedly the most photographed 

building in Annapolis. It is often used on 

the annual Christmas card adopted by the 

midshipmen. 

Recently an Admiral came to the morn- 
ing service and lingered afterward to speak 
to Chaplain W. N. Thomas. “In 1905 I 
attended my first Chapel service here,” he 
said, “and on the anniversary of my forty 
years in the Service I wanted to come back.” 

The Chaplain believes Navy men are 
especially reverent, “for who can stand a 
watch at sea and observe the miracle of 
sunsets and sunrises without belief in a Di- 
vine Being?” The Academy is one of the 
few schools in the United States where each day is 
started with prayer just before breakfast. 


Not much is remembered of the Academy’s first 
Chapel. The second was built in 1868 and demolished 
in 1904. Only the key remains, displayed in St. An- 
drew’s Chapel in the crypt. The present Chapel of 
Romanesque architecture was originally built in the 
form of a Greek Cross. When it was enlarged in 1939- 
40 under the direction of Paul P. Crét, a wing was 
added on either side and the Nave elongated, forming 
a Latin Cross. 

On each side of the entrance is an “Old Fashioned” 
anchor, giving a homey and friendly atmosphere. One 
midshipman described them as “standing for the solid 
things of life, something good and substantial to hold 
on to.” Beneath them is the inscription: “These anchors 
known as ‘Old Fashioned’ anchors were made for the 
Navy’s first armored cruiser ‘New York’, the flagship 
of Admiral William T. Sampson during the Spanish- 
American War and weigh approximately 10,500 pounds.” 

Upon entering the Chapel one is impressed with its 
“blueness,” so completely appropriate for the Navy. 
There is no stained glass along the great Nave, but the 
clear glass has been especially treated to prevent glare. 
The wrought iron rail around the gallery, the floor 
coverings and the pew cushions are blue. The Sanctuary 
Window, “Christ Walking on the Water,” is predomi- 
nantly blue. And yet one does not get the impression 
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of color monotony. The lights in the dome are like 
stars. 


The Chapel is a storehouse of Navy treasures. There 
are Tiffany windows dedicated to Admirals Farragut, 
Porter and Sampson. Farragut’s Prayer Book, used on 
the Flagship “Hartford” during the Civil War, is pre- 
served here. His favorite verses in the Psalms bear his 
notations, and his marriage is recorded in the front. 


The sarcophagus of the Navy’s greatest hero, John 
Paul Jones, is in the crypt under the Chapel, with the 
following inscription: “He gave our Navy its earliest 
traditions of heroism and victory.” 

The votive or “church” ship model, suspended by a 
steel chain from the ceiling of the Nave, is a master- 
piece of this art. It was presented to the Academy on 
behalf of the alumni of the Construction Corps, amal- 
gamated with the line of the Navy in 1940. From much 
study of the history of ship models which have votive 
significance, Captain Harry A. Baldridge, Curator of 
the Academy Museum, writes: “It seems to have made 
no difference what was man’s religion, he associated the 
sea and the ship with an unseen deity to whom if pro- 
pitiations were made or expiatory offerings were given, 

(Continued on page 91) 





Dornakal Cathedral—Symbol of Christ in the East 


By GEORGE SHRIVER 


S THE train pulled into the small Indian Railway 
junction known as Dornakal, two Muslems were 
sitting looking out the train windows. “There,” 

said one pointing out across the tracks to a large, gleam- 
ing white building about one-half mile beyond the sta- 
tion, “there is a large mosque.” His companion looked 
earnestly at the impressive structure. “No,” he replied 
finally, “it cannot be for it has crosses fixed on top of 
the minarets.” “Yes, but surely those are the minarets 
of a mosque,” argued the first speaker. 

Their conversation and interest had focused the at- 
tention of a third passenger on the disputed building. 
From his dress he was obviously a well-to-do Hindu. 
“Gentlemen,” he began a little pompously, “how can it 
be a mosque? It is a Hindu temple. The gopram in the 
front is Hindu and so are the walls. Even the pillars 
are of Hindu architecture,” he concluded with a superior 
smile. “But what Hindu temple has minarets and cross- 
es?” interjected a fourth passenger, whereupon the whole 
railway carriage plunged into a discussion of the mysteri- 
ous edifice that refused to be catalogued and defied all 
the standards by which buildings are judged in India. 

The Dornakal Cathedral is a combination of Hindu, 
Muslem and Christian architecture blended in such a 
way that any Indian coming into it feels instantly at 
home. Many, upon entering, exclaim, “Ah, here is a 
church where I can feel the presence of God.” 

To most Indians the Gothic, Romanesque or conven- 
tional Western 
Church building 
has little about it to 
remind him of God. 
If he is a Muslem, 
his eyes raise at 
once to search the 
sky for the familiar 
minaret from which 
the call to prayer is 
heard thrice daily. 
At Dornakal his 
search would not 
end in vain. 

If he is a Hindu, 
he expects to enter 
God’s presence 
through a huge 


doorway from the outer to the inner court. This js 
known to him as a Gopram and is often taller and more 
impressive than the temple itself, especially in South 
India. Here again the Hindu would be satisfied a 
Dornakal, for the Cathedral is surrounded by a high 
compound wall, entrance through which is made by 
means of a Chapter House which is built on either side 
of two massive doors that swing majestically back to 
allow a view of the Cathedral within. These doors are 
studded with large brass spikes, a relic of the old method 
of preventing elephants from rubbing themselves on tem- 
ple doors and to prevent them from bursting in the doors 
to gain entrance. The top of the compound wall is fin- 
ished off with a typical Hindu design. 

The Cathedral itself has two towers topped with mina- 
rets, and each minaret is crowned with a cross. The ap 
proaches to the east and west are made up wide stone 
stairs leading to porches which run the length of the 
Nave. The columns of these porches are the square, 
squat columns of most Hindu temples. Their severe 
lines are -roken by the bud of the plantain coming from 
the blossom of the deadly night shade. This symbolizes 


‘life out of death. On alternate faces of each column 
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is the cross and the lotus signifying respectively Christ 
and India. 

Porches are an invariable feature in large Hindu tem- 
ples and on feast days when the Cathedral is full, Indian 
people fill these porches, sitting quietly on the floor and 
watching the serv. 
ice inside through 
the wide doors that 
take the place of 
windows. The Cz 
thedral has no win- 
dows, but has doors 
that allow people on 
the porches to se 
inside. They also 
allow air to circu 
late more freely in 
hot weather. 

The floor isa 
beautiful cool white 
marble that matches 
the spotless white of 
the plastered walls. 
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The symbols of the twelve apostles are carved high up 
on the interior walls of the Nave and the ceiling is a deep 
sky blue. There are two lines of columns in the Nave, 
matching those on the porch, which hold up the heavy 
flat roof. Here again in the flat roof, we find the 
straight lines of the Hindu temple but the Chancel is 
rounded, thus breaking up the severeness that might 
have resulted in plainness. 

The Dornakal Cathedral was built with funds collected 
from England, Australia, New Zealand and America, as 
well as the funds collected in the Diocese itself. It is be- 
lieved that every Christian in the Diocese contributed his 
mite, regardless of how poor or how young he or she was. 

The cornerstone was laid about 1912 and the Cathe- 
dral was consecrated by the Metropolitan of India, the 
Rt. Rev. Foss Westcott, Bishop of Calcutta, in Decem- 
ber, 1938. Present at the consecration were most of the 
bishops in India, two from England, one from Africa, 
one from New Zealand, and Bishop Hobson, of South- 
ern Ohio. The guests were far too many for the facili- 
ties available, so a whole village of tents sprang up where 
the guests encamped during the ceremony. 


The Rt. Rev. 
Foss Westcott, 
Metropolitan of 
India (wearing 
mitre), and dig- 
nitaries waiting 
for the Bishop 
of Dornakal to 
request conse- 
cration of the 


Cathedral. 


New Honorary Canon Elected 


High Altar 


The Rt. Rev. V. S. Azariah, First Bishop of Dornakal, 
died on January 2, 1945, the anniversary of his consecra- 
tion. He had been Bishop of his Diocese for thirty-three 
years. He had laid the foundation of his Cathedral and 
seen it completed. He had also laid the foundation of 
his diocese which he had seen grow to 250,000 strong. 

When he first came as a missionary to Dornakal from 
Tinnevilly in the Southern tip of India in 1908, the site 
of the Cathedral was covered with jungle and haunted 
by wild beasts. Today it is the spiritual home of one- 
quarter million people and a challenge to the whole of 
India. 

Even as the busy transcontinental trains pass through 
the small junction town of Dornakal carrying travellers 
from the Himalayas to Cape Carnoven, many eyes turn 
to the symbol that combines so gracefully that which is 
to Indian both new and old. “What is it?” they ask. 
It is Dornakal Cathedral—symbol of Christ to the East. 


Brig. Gen. Luther D. Miller, Acting Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Army, has been elected 
an Honorary Canon of Washington Cathedral. Chaplain Miller will become Chief of the 
service upon the retirement in the near future of Major General William A. Arnold. 


Chaplain Miller recently returned from 33 months spent in the Southwest Pacific Theatre, 


where he was attached to the Sixth Army. He entered Army service in 1918 and was com- 
missioned in the Regular Army in 1920. Prior to the outbreak of the present war, Chaplain 
Miller served as Post Chaplain, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas; overseas in the American Barracks, 
Tientsin, China, and with the Hawaiian Department. 


Other honorary canons of the Cathedral are: Rev. Charles T. Warner, Rev. Franklin V4 
Bonahan, Rev. Clyde Brown, Rev. James Henderson, and Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, all of 
Washington, D. C.; Re. Rev. Oliver J. Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania; Dr. John R. Mott, 
Florida; Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, Richmond, Va.; and Rev. F. Bland Tucker, 
Savannah, Ga. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury Enthroned 


At 2 o'clock on April 19, 1945, in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, Canterbury, Geoffrey Francis Fisher 
was enthroned as the Most Reverend Father in God, 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of All 
England. The photographs on this page give glimpses 
of the solemn beauty and pageantry of the Service. 

Pictured above the Archibshop is seated in the throne 
at the entrance to the Quire. The Procession, lower left, 
moves toward the Cathedral. At lower right the new 


British Combine 
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Archbishop is shown in St. Paul’s Cathedral Crypt, 
while swearing the Oath of Allegiance before the Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett. Friends of 
Washington Cathedral will remember Dr. Garbett’s par- 
ticipation in the Consecration of the Rt. Rev. Angus 
Dun exactly one year before. Standing just back of his 
chair is the Rev. G. A. Ellison, chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of York, who accompanied him to the United 
States in 1944. 
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CHASUBLE GIVEN TO CATHEDRAL BY MA. THEOUURE W. NOYES 


made for and used by the Priest of the Russian Ortho- 

dox Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem were 
recently presented to Washington Cathedral by Mr. Theodore 
W. Noyes, the only living signer of the Cathedral’s Charter of 
organization in 1893. In accepting this unusual and valuable 
gift for the Cathedral, Dean Suter made public Mr. Noyes’ 
letter to him. 

“About one year ago I availed myself of an opportunity to 
purchase for presentation to Washington Cathedral a historic 
and beautiful robe and accessories which had been made for 
and used by the Priest of the Russian Orthodox Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. My understanding that these 
articles were much admired by my friend, the late Bishop 
James E. Freeman, who had desired their acquisition for a 
place in the ecclesiastical collection being assembled at the 
Cathedral, influenced largely my purchase. On May 1, 1944, 
the robe and accessories were left by my representative with 
Canon Theodore O. Wedel for safe keeping in the College of 
Preachers, where they were to be held until a more formal 
transfer of ownership should be made. 

“Therefore, it is now my privilege to present and transfer to 
Washington Cathedral all of my right, title and interest in 
and to the said articles which were acquired by me from Anna 
E. Hendley and Margaret R. Garber under a bill of sale dated 
March 24, 1944, and therein described as follows: ‘Antique 
Russian Embroidered Priest Robe, formerly of the collection of 
the late Madame Lydia Mamreoff Mountford. (Silver Bro- 


peahesi cpe robe and accessories which had been 


cade, embroidered in petit point, flowers of The Holy Land, 
with the Resurrection of Jesus from the Tomb, and Objects 
of The Crucifixion, Gold Cross and Star, together with five 
accessory pieces of silver cloth and embroidery.)’ 

“The appended statement gives a partial history of the robe 
and its acquisition from Madame Mountford as explained in 
an afhidavit of Mrs. Anna E. Hendley of March 24, 1944, and 
other information acquired from various sources. Also ap- 
pended are copies of the bill of sale to me covering my pur- 
chase and the Hendley affidavit. 

“The only condition imposed on the Cathedral in the ac- 
ceptance of this gift is that it be properly displayed in a suit- 
able glass case to protect it against damage by dust, light, 
damp, fire, insects and theft. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“THEODORE W. Noyes.” 


The robe was a part of the extensive collection of costumes 
of the Holy Land belonging to the late Madame Mountford 
and used by her in illustrating lectures. She was internationally 
known as an authority on the costumes and manners of Pales- 
tine. She was born in Jerusalem, where she was educated and 
spent the first 22 years of her life. 

Made of white silk shot with silver embroidery, the robe is 
embroidered artistically in natural colors in a fine petit point. 
The exquisite workmanship and beauty, historical and ecclesias- 
tical significance, make these pieces a valuable addition to the 
growing store of treasures on Mount St. Alban. 





THE WOMEN'S COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL MEETING 


HE Women’s Committee of the National Cathedral 
Association held its annual meeting on Mount St. Alban 
May 9 and 11, 1945. In addition to Mrs. ZeBarney 
Phillips, Regent for Washington, and various members of ler 
committee, there were 23 regents and chairmen from other 
parts of the country. Mrs. Allan Forbes of Boston, the Na- 
tional Chairman, presided at the meetings of the committee, 
ably assisted by Mrs. Schuyler Black of Syracuse, the Na- 


tional Vice-Chairman. 


Miss Johnston and Mrs. Simonds, new members of the 
Executive Committee 


Two new regents were welcomed at the meeting, Mrs. 
Louis N. Julienne of Mississippi and Mrs. William H. Wills 
of Vermont. New England was well represented by Mrs. 
Samuel Eliot of Boston, Mrs. Maurice Congdon, Mrs. Thomas 
H. West and Mrs. E. Bruce Merriman of Providence, and 
Mrs. Lucy W. Dodge .of Pittsfield. The New York City 
group included Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, Miss Winifred 
Bonnell, Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Fitch, Mrs. Guy Despard 
Goff, Mrs. Cornell Myers, and Mrs. Francis B. Thurber. Mrs. 
Dean Betts of Syracuse completed the New York group. The 
others present were Miss Virginia Chevalier Cork of West 
Virginia, Miss Mary Johnston and Mrs. Walter White of 
Ohio, Mrs. Junius S. Morgan of New Jersey, Mrs. Louis 
Simonds of South Carolina, Mrs. Victor Stamm of Wisconsin, 
and Mrs. Donald Stevenson of Michigan. 

On the morning of May 9, a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was held at which plans for the rest of the meeting 
were discussed. After a delightful luncheon at the National 
Cathedral Schol for Girls in honor of Dean and Mrs. Suter, 
a meeting of the full committee was held. At that time the 
reports of the regents were read, and showed a remarkable 


record of work accomplished during the past year. Dean 
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Suter then told of many interesting things which have hap. 
pened at the Cathedral, and of his strong conviction of the 
value and importance of the work of the Women’s Committee, 


That evening Bishop and Mrs. Dun were hosts at a dinner 
in the College of Preachers. Afterwards the Bishop spoke, 
giving in very interesting detail the financial aspect of main. 
taining the Cathedral’s work. 


On Ascension Day, May 10, no meetings of the Committee 
were held because of the interesting Cathedral Festival events, 
In the afternoon, at the annual meeting of the National Cathe. 
dral Association, Mr. George Wharton Pepper and Dean 
Suter announced the opening of a campaign for funds to 
complete the South Transept and Nave of the Cathedral. 
This announcement was received with great enthusiasm by 
the Women’s Committee and their morning session the fol- 
lowing day was largely devoted to a discussion of the women’s 
share in the campaign. The nominating committee presented 
its report at the final meeting. Mrs. Allan Forbes was re 
elected National Chairman, and Miss Mary Johnston and 
Mrs. Louis Simonds were elected to the Executive Committee. 

Many members of the Women’s Committee stayed in Wash- 
ington until the end of the week in order to take part in 
other events of the Cathedral Festival 

—Mkrs. THEopvorr O. Wepet, 


Secretary. 


New Hegent Appointed for Arkansas 


Washington Cathedral welcomes Mrs. E. M. Archer, Little 
Rock, as the State Regent for Arkansas of the Women’s 


Committee of the National Cathedral Association. Her out- 
standing leadership throughout the state in club and community 
organization will un- 
doubtedly stimulate 
interest in Washing- 
ton Cathedral in Ar- 
kansas. 

Mrs. Archer was 
born in Bainbridge, 
Ga., where she spent 
her childhood. She is 
a graduate of Salem 
Academy and attend- 
ed Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and graduated from 
Vanderbilt University. 
During her under- 
graduate years she 
was a leader in stu- 
dent activities and held 
offices in Alpha Omi- 
cron Pi Sorority. Af- 
ter graduation she 
travelled in Europe. 


(Continued on page 92) Mrs. Archer 





Useful information on soil preparation 
by North Carolina’s leading Herbalist— 


—————— 


Sun 

Basil 

Borage 

Catmint 

Chives 
Costmary 
Dianthus 

Dill 

Foxglove 
Horehound 
Larkspur 

Lemon Verbena 
Rosemary 
Summer Savory 


Herbs Need the Hight Soil 


By CORA A. HARRIS 


Semi-Shade 
Comfrey 

Flax 

French Tarragon 
Germander 
Hyssop 
Lavenders 
Lemon Balm 
Salvia Officinalis 
Santolina 
Southernwood 
Sweet Marjoram 
Thymes 


W inter-Savory 


Shade 
Bergamot 
Boneset 
Chervil 
Elecampane 
Mints 

Parsley 
Soapwort 
Sweet Cicely 
Sweet Woodruff 
W ooly Betony 


HERE is nothing mysterious about growing herbs. After 

five years of research and very close study, I have found 

that the culture of the majority of herbs depends upon 
three factors: soil, drainage and proper placement of plants 
as to sun, semi-shade and shade. 

Soil tests, made by the State Agricultural Department, are 
necessary in achieving the herb garden of your dreams! Soil 
acidity or alkalinity is measured in pH value. A pH of 7:0 
indicates neutral soil. Any figures below pH 7.0 indicate 
acidity, while those above pH 7.0 indicate alkalinity. The 
last test made from soil in my garden ranged from pH 7.5 
to 8.0 which is extremely high on the alkaline side, but which 
has produced magnificent plants of rosemary, lavender, thymes, 
germander, catmint, chives and others. 

Soil tests also reveal the status of various chemicals. Cal- 
cium and magnesium together constitute the lime content of 
the soil. On one occasion the calcium reading of my soil was 
low, so an application of 2 pounds of agricultural lime per 
100 square feet was applied, together with all the egg shells 
at my command. Lime is scattered over the surface of the 
ground in the fall and gently raked in. In the very early 
spring a commercial fertilizer, 5-10-5, is used at the rate of 
25 pounds per 1,C00 square feet. It is not advisable to use 
lime and fertilizer simultaneously. Commercial fertilizers 
should be used with caution because herbs prefer poor soil. 
It is in poor soil that they afford the highest degree of aroma. 

A deficiency of phosphorus is helped by using a light ap- 
plication of superphosphate, or by applying bone meal, 2 to 3 
pounds per 100 square feet. Bone meal is slow acting and 
contains no potash. Where bone meal is used, wood ashes is 
an excellent companion because it contains potash and lime. 
Apply this in the fall, using approximately 5 pounds fer 100 
square feet. 

Herbs revel in mulches during the hot, dry summer months. 
After experimenting with three acres of salvia officinalis, with 
sections bared to the sun and others with mulches of twigs 
and leaves, it has been an easy matter to grow sage. One 
section, in partial-shade, heavily mulched, thrived through a 
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drought, while the other section, fully exposed to the sun and 
with no mulch, died without a struggle. 

Leaves that fall naturally over the herb garden should re- 
main all winter and during the summer months. The lime 
content of the soil offsets any acidity which might be thrown 
up from the leaves. In the very late fall, a small amount of 
manure should be spread over the ground. 

Parsley and chives, which tolerate a lower pH than most 
herbs, can be used in the border of the Victory garden where 
the pH will not be as high as that of the herb garden. Chives 
are particularly useful and can be potted or planted in the 
kitchen window boxes along with parsley in early autumn and 
will grown throughout the winter. Bush basil is useful and 
grows rapidly in almost any soil. It is an annual but re- 
mains until late frost. Basil demands full sun and it can 
be picked frequently and ciosely. Basil is delightful in to- 
mato dishes, sprinkled over boiled potatoes, in vinegar for 
French dressing and in vegetable juice cocktails. 

After years of pampering thyme, lavender and santolina, 
my three favorite herbs, two things became apparent: they 
liked semi-shade and they must have good drainage. Herb 
gardeners will soon discover that good drainage is essential. 
The method of planting herbs involves only that of deep 
digging, placing rocks in the hole and watering thoroughly. 
If dianthus is in the herb garden, they too, like good drain- 
age, transplanting frequently and liming. They like dry, sunny 
spots. In very wet weather, scatter lime lightly underneath 
the mat of foliage, just as you would thyme. 

A definite rule as to the exact location of individual herbs 
cannot be prescribed because this varies with climatic condi- 
toins in different parts of the country. Herbs that will grow 
in Northern gardens find the “full sun” of the South a bit 
too much! In my garden I have provided shade and semi- 
shade and the results have been most gratifying. You will 
find on this page a listing of herbs with their preference for 
sun and shade. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the winter herb 
garden where the stately burnet, with its dainty leaves, affords 
beauty and is one of the most useful year-around herbs in 
the garden. The Christmas dinner will be enhanced with a 
delicate taste of cucumber in the salad, an elusive flavor that 
comes only from this lovely plant. 

The thymes survive cold weather and they, too, can be used 
fresh during the winter. Lemon balm is in the garden prac- 
tically all year, from whose leaves a delightful aromatic tea 
is made. The winter herb garden must have rue with its beau- 
tiful blue-green leaves, and here and there great mounds of 
santolina. Rosemary flourishes even when the temperature 
drops to 10 and 12 above zero. Salvia officinalis is always 
ready to serve you in a culinary capacity and through the 
winter its leaves are dropped in with the sausage in the frying 
pan, or chopped into Philadelphia cream cheese for sandwic'res. 

Herbs ask very little of the gardener, so surely we can keep 
the soil sweet for these little plants which serve in so many 
ways. 





To St. Albans Headmaster, Albert H. Lucas, 

go special thanks of The Cathedral Age 

for gathering regularly the data and photographs 
for this column. The entire Cathedral Family 
takes pride in the achievement and heroic 
service of these Albanians. 


Ot Albans Lsraduates—killed, Wounded, Decorated 
Not Previously Heported in The Cathedral Age 


Capt. Robert Johnson Bell, U. S. Army Air Corps 
(picture in THE CaTHEDRAL AGE, Summer, 1944), St. Albans 
°39, Bowdoin College and Harvard University, has completed 
well over 125 combat missions. He is now Assistant Engineer 
of his Unit, having flown exclusively in Burma, India, and 
China. Since previously reported in THe CaTHepraL AGE, 
he has been twice awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
In one engagement Captain Bell made an attack upon a large 
force of enemy fighters, and bombers, in the course of which 
his plane was serious damaged, resulting in the cockpit canopy 
becoming jammed in a closed position. Knowing he could not 
escape from the cockpit if he was hit again, he continued in 
the fight, evidencing valor worthy of the fine traditions of 
the American Air Corps. 

Capt. Morgan Coit Bar- 
rett, USN, St. Albans ’20, U. 
S. Naval Academy ’24. The 
School is very proud to claim 
him as their Ranking Officer of 
the Line. 


Pfc. Edward Lee Bowie, 
U. S. Infantry (his picture ap- 
peared in THe CATHEDRAL 
Ace, Christmas, 1944, when he 
was reported wounded and a re- 
cipient of the Purple Heart), 
has now been awarded the 
Bronze Star. In a letter to the 
Headmaster of St. Albans he 
states, “I don’t know what I 
have done to warrant it.” His 
family has been notified that the award was made “for 
heroic achievement in action on Feb. 21 on the Italian Front.” 


Capt. Morgan C. Barrett 


Lt. Col. Robert Middleton Booth, USA, Armored In- 
fantry, St. Albans ’31, U. S. Military Academy °35, was in 
command of the 52nd Battalion attached to the 9th Division, 
known as “The Phantom Division” because it appeared always 
when the Germans thought the Americans had been wiped 
out. 

At the time of the German counter-offensive Col. Booth’s 
Battalion was seven miles northeast of Bastogne. He deter- 
mined to break through the German encirclement and in the 
process was attacked by armored vehicles. Effective opposition 


could not be offered. Col. 
Booth reversed the movements 
of his Battalion, leaving his ve- 
hicle to do so. In a turning 
formation one of his trucks 
struck him and broke his leg. 
The Germans attacked with 
88’s and Tiger tanks, firing on 
the Battalion from high ground 
on three sides. Despite his bro- 
ken leg, Col. Booth assumed 
full command, briefed his men 
on the situation and the direc- 
tion of the American lines and 
ordered his men to leave him 
with two slightly wounded en- 
listed men. From then until he 
was captured and a German prisoner, nothing was known of 
Col. Booth except that he was missing in action. 

As we go to press word has just been received that Col. 
Booth has been liberated and has received the Silver Star 
for heroism. 


Lt. Col. Robert M. Booth 


Sgt. Eric G. Danielson, Jr. (photographed in THe Ca 
THEDRAL Ace, Summer, 1944), formerly reported missing over 
France, has just been liberated from a German prison camp 
and is on his way to the United States. 


Lt. Comdr. John Albert 
Bogley, USN, St. Albans °33, 
graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal for meri- 
torious service in a submarine, 
in which “his vessel successful- 
ly sank enemy ships totalling 
24,000 tons and damaged other 
shipping of over 7,000 tons... . 
His conduct throughout was an 
inspiration to the officers and 
men in his ship. . . .” This 
citation was signed by Chester 
W. Nimitz, Admiral of the 
Fleet. 


was 


Lt. Comdr. John A. Bogley 
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Lt. John Edgar Hare, 
U. S. Field Artillery, St. All- 
bans ’40,.and Washington and 
Lee University, was reported 
missing in action as of Oct. 27, 
1944. He was near Aachen in 
Belgium at the time of his dis- 
appearance. He was contacting 
observation posts when reported 
missing. His Commanding Of- 
ficer has written Lt. Hare’s 
mother that the Battalion 
very hopeful that he is still 
alive, and then he proceeded to 
speak of Lt. Hare’s ability, 
leadership, understanding, and 
in particular his superior ex- 
ample which had constantly been a source of inspiration to 
oficers and men alike. 


is 


Lt. John E. Hare 


Sgt. William Munsey Kennedy, Jr., U. S. Army Ski 
Trooper in Italy, wrote his mother that the Germans his 
Regiment was chasing “kept tossing artillery at us, and I 
caught a fragment in the left hip. I kept on about my busi- 
ness until our objective was reached the next day” when the 
pain became so intense that Sgt. Kennedy was relieved of his 
duties and is now in a hospital in Southern Italy. Previous 
to the Italian campaign he was in the Battle of the Aleutians. 
Sgt. Kennedy did not say that although wounded he remained 
through an eight hour enemy bombardment to repair and keep 
communication wires open. 


Lt. Comdr. Barnett T. Talbott, USN, St. Albans ’14, 
Trinity College and a graduate of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, was commended on April 1, 1945, “for meritorious*per- 
formance of duty as Officer in Charge of Fleet Air Wing 
12 PV-type aircraft training at Deland, Fla. He was charged 
with the challenging assignment of commissioning, equip- 
ping, and training eight bombing squadrons for. operational 
service which involved the use of the newly introduced PV-1 
type aircraft. The award carries with it a Commendation 


with Ribbons.” 


Capt. Howard Benjamin Nichols, U. S. Army Air 
Corps, was killed in action not 
far from the Remagen region 
on March 18, 1945. He was 
directing five squadrons of 
Thunderbolts at the time he 
was shot down. Capt. Nichols 
had flown more than 60 combat 
missions and held the Air Med- 
al with ten Oak Leaf Clusters 
and a Presidential Citation with 
one Oak Leaf Cluster. Previ- 
ous to his assignment on the 
Continent he was on submarine 
patrol in the Ascension Islands 
and sometime instructor at Key 
Field, Meridian, Miss. His out- 


fit also did reconnoitering work. 


Capt. Howard B. Nichols 
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Lt. Lawrence Fike Jones, 
USNR, St. Albans °35, gradu- 
ate of Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, and a godson of Head- 
master Lucas, has received a 
Commendation and_ Ribbon 
from Admiral Harold R. Stark 
for the work of PT Boats un- 
der his command during the in- 
vasion of France. The Citation 
reads, in part: “Your perform- 
ance of duty as Executive Off- 
cer of MTB Squadron Thirty 
prior to and during the inva- 
sion of the coast of France in 
June, 1944, has been brought 
to my attention. You constant- 
ly kept the boats in your squadron in a high state of readiness 
and battle efficiency. During the period from 12 June to 27 
June you assumed command of the squadron due to the ill- 
ness of the squadron Commander. At that time you displayed 
keen technical knowledge, initiative and planning skill in the 
execution of all missions assigned to the squadron. Your 
tact, tireless energy and thoroughness served as an inspiring 
guide to all officers and men with whom you worked. For 
your professional ability and constant devotion to duty you 
are hereby commended.” 


Lt. Lawrence F. Jones 


Capt. Howard Leyland Young, USN, St. Albans, ex 
20, graduate of U. S. Naval Academy, was formerly a 
choir boy in Washington Cathedral and had his early college 
preparatory training at St. Albans School. In June, 1942, he 
was awarded the Navy’s Distinguished Flying Cross in rec- 
ognition of courageous action against the enemy. He was 
Commander of the escort carrier Ommaney Bay, which 
was sunk by Japanese bombs while en route to cover the 
landing of General Douglas MacArthur’s forces at Lingayen 
Gulf in the Philippines. He told newsmen that a new tech- 
nique of strapping the wounded to their cots and then lower- 
ing them into the water saved many lives. All wounded 
aboard the carrier were saved. Captain Young was Captain 
of the Varsity football team and Fourth Form Editor of the 
Albanian while a student at St. Albans. 


Pfc. Charles Francis 
“Toughy” Burton, MC, was 
killed on Iwo Jima, Feb. 24 of 
this year. While a student at 
St. Albans he sang in the Ca- 
thedral Choir. Nicknamed 
“Toughy,” he was greatly ad- 
mired by “the Cathedral fam- 
ily.” His Unit received a 
Presidential Citation, and he 
was awarded the Purple 
Heart. In his hymn book No. 
147 was marked, especially 
the fourth verse “In the 
hour of trial, Jesus plead for 


” 


me. 


Pfc. Charles F. Burton 
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Major Joseph Allison 
Eyster, III, St. Albans ’26, 
and the University of Virginia, 
has been awarded the Bronze 
Star for meritorious service in 
combat at Anzio, Italy. Major 
Eyster has recently completed 
14 months of service overseas 
and is now on duty at Fr. Sam 
Houston, Texas. 


Capt. Rush Varley Green- 
slade, U. S. Army Air Corps 
(picture in THE CATHEDRAL 
Ace, Christmas, 1943), has 
had two major Battle Stars and 
a Presidential Unit Citation 
added to his Distinguished Flying Cross and Silver Star, both 
previously reported. These actual citations are not available 
for publication at present. 

2nd Lt. Harold Dean 
Krafft, Jr.. U. S. Army Air 
Corps, St. Albans ’41 and Rut- 
gers University, was assigned 
to the 345th Bombardment 
Group—the “Air Apaches”—a 
veteran low-level bombing and 
strafing unit with the Fifth Air 
Force. He was killed in action 
while the pilot of a B-25 Medi- 
um Bomber on a mission to de- 
stroy rolling stock bringing Jap- 
anese reinforcements to meet 
MacArthur’s drive toward Ma- 
nila. Previous to that his 
Group took part in the prepara- 
tion for the Lingayen Gulf 
landing. 


Mgaj. Joseph A. Eyster, II 


2d Lt. Harold D. Krafft, Jr. 


Pfc. Malcolm Magruder, 
Mountain Infantry, USA, St. 
Albans °43, has served wholly 
in Italy. He is the son of Brig. 
Gen. John Magruder, USA. 
The Bronze Star was awarded 
him for activity described in a 
Citation by Major H. F. Mil- 
ler, Asst. Adj. General: “For 
meritorious service in combat on 
3. March, 1945, near Castel 
d’Aiano, Italy. When a pla- 
toon suffered heavy casualties 
and was heroically holding out 
against the enemy, Pfc. Magru- 
der volunteered to brave more 
enemy fire to procure needed re- 
inforcements. Leaving but 13 men to command the weakened 
but stubborn point of resistance, he dashed across a forward 
slope under a hail of automatic weapons and small arms fire. 
Finding reinforcements, he directed them back without sustain- 
ing casualties and played a key role in taking an enemy posi- 
tion which for three hours had held up Battalion operations. 
Pfc. Magruder’s heroism and daring willingness to share dan- 
ger is duly in keeping with the highest traditions of the U. S. 
Army.” 


Pfc. Malcolm Magruder 
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Lt. James Edwin Hickey 
Rumbough, USA, St. Albans 
38, graduate of the U. S. Mil- 
itary Academy, was killed in 
action on Dec. 3, 1944, while 
serving with the 11th American 
Airborne Paratroopers landing 
on the Island of Leyte in the 
Philippines. In a letter from 
Lt. Stanton L. Fickel, St. Al- 
bans 7°36, addressed to the 
Headmaster, Lt. Fickel wrote: 
“Jim Rumbough was killed in 
an especially bitter fight on 
Leyte. I did not see him hit, 
but he died a fine man, leading 
his troops. He was extremely 
well liked and respected in his Battalion.” 


Lt. James E. H. Rumbough 


Pfc. James Trimble, III, 
USMCR, St. Albans °43 and 
Duke University, was killed on 
Feb. 28, 1945, during the in- 
vasion of Iwo Jima. Previous to 
the Iwo landing Jimmy Trim- 
ble had participated in the cap- 
ture of Guam. He was one of 
the best athletes in the District 
of Columbia during his student 
days at St. Albans, having 
played three years of varsity 
football and basketball, and 
four years of varsity baseball, 
captaining the team his last 
year. He caught the eye of 
Manager Ossie Bluege of the 
Washington American League baseball team and was sent to 
Duke University on the recommendation of Mr. Clark Griffith 
of the Washington Ball Club to be under the direction of 
Jack Coombs, the great baseball coach of Duke University. 
He pitched for the Marines in the “Little World Series” on 


Guam last summer. 


Staff Sgt. Charles Ash- 
mead Fuller, Jr., St. Albans 
’43, was wounded in action re- 
cently, for which he received 
the Purple Heart. He is with 
the 69th Division of the First 
Army. While at St. Albans he 


was Senior Prefect. 


Flight Officer Eric Rafter, 
Glider Pilot in U. S. Army 
Air Corps, St. Albans ’33, grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College and 
the Harvard Law School, was 
awarded the Air Medal for his 
part in the airborne invasion of 
Holland and the Presidential 
Unit Citation for his share in the invasion of Cherbourg Penin- 
sula. As a glider pilot, he landed his ammunition-laden plane 
in Bastogne when it was cut off by the Germans. 


Pfc. James Trimble, III 


S/Sgt. Charles A. Fuller, Jr. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Qll Hallows Guild 


THE BISHOP'S GARDEN 


By KATHARINE McCOOK KNOX 


lovely. The sky is blue, and seems not far away. 

Black-green Irish yew trees line an old stone walk 
and thrust their heads high above the ancient wall. 
Thought out and started in 1926, the Garden seems to 
have existed forever, and its foreign treasures have no 
appearance of strangeness. 

One enters through a small 12th century Norman 
ach; the enclosing wall is of stone from George Wash- 
ington’s own quarry at Acquia Creek in Virginia. Con- 
tinuing down a winding walk bordered by glorious box 
and two rich holly trees, one sees a stone court, at one 
end a trickling wall-fountain, and at the other a large 
Norman arch flanked by two magnificent Cedars of 
Lebanon, brought from the Holy Land and planted in 
1901. From this spot the outlook over the Bishop’s 
lawn to the ivy-covered Shadow House and beyond is 
restful. Turning to the left, one catches sight of 
“Hortulus,” or the “Little Garden,” encircled by two 
thick box hedges—in the center a stone Baptismal Font 
of Charlemagne’s time, and on the outer border plant- 
ings of rosemary, lovage, lavender, pennyroyal, valerian, 
balm, and other herbs which were used in the 9th 
century. 

“Our soul is humbled even unto the dust” is carved 
in Latin on the Wayside Cross which undoubtedly gave 
comfort to weary French pilgrims more than 700 years 
ago. It stands on a slight eminence; tiny flowers grow 
at its foot, green grass in front, and surrounding it, 
toses of varied and courageous hues. The fleeting mo- 
ments are marked by an old English sundial, and nearby 
is the perennial border and a small reflecting pool (rock- 
edged) which glimmers with shadow and glints with 
the play of goldfish. Ivy climbs over all, from famous 
places in England and America, mingling with jasmine 
+ framing figures carved long ago on gray stone 
walls. 


Sie on a hillside, the Bishop’s Garden is fresh and 


The walks in themselves are most interesting: stone 
and curbs from Alexandria, Virginia, in its early day; 
bricks (oddly pointed) which paved the garden of our 
own Nellie Custis; stone steps from “Abingdon,” her 
birthplace. Honey locust trees, crabapple, pear, crepe 
myrtle, thorn, even the sturdy oak, contrast their height, 
and stretch with the untrammelled luxuriance of rich 
boxwood. In the confines the quiet little “memory gar- 


The attractive booth arranged for the Festival by 
All Hallows Guild 


den” birds sing sweetly and refresh themselves in a 
stone bird-bath. Even in February the snowdrops here 
lighten the heart. 

Everything in this wonderful Garden is a memorial 
to some loved one, and the record of all gifts is kept 
in a handsome “Book of Remembrance.” 

The Garden is open on week days in winter from 9 
till 5, in Summer from 9 till 6, and on Sundays from 
12 till 4. 

Whatever the frame of mind of the visitor, his mood 
will be bettered by a journey to the Hillside of the great 
unfinished Cathedral which looks down protectively on 
all alike and points hopefully upward to the future. 


MEMORIAL FUND 


The Garden Guild has inaugurated a Memorial Fund for 
those who wish to perpetuate a living and lasting memory of a 
friend or relative. Contributions may be made, instead of 
sending to the last services flowers which so soon fade. This 
Memorial Flower Fund will help maintain and preserve the 
beautiful and peaceful Bishop’s Garden. Gifts will be recorded 
in the Book of Remembrance, a card of acknowledgment sent 
to donors and also to the bereaved; and the names of service- 
men will be marked with a gold star. 

Contributions should be sent to All Hallows Guild, Wash- 
ington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 
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saflinanship 


that knows no compromise 


~ Awareness of the high purpose for which our product is destined 
is ever present in the minds of the men and women who fashion 
the candles that will burn in your church. From this attitude of 
respect for the purpose of candles has evolved a tradition of crafts- 
manship that will accept no compromise. There can be no second 


choice either in the selection of ingredients or the processes of 








manufacture—only the best is good enough for your church, and 


therefore, for us. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Ine. 


Established 1855 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


New York Boston Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 


Gl 15 EF. 32ndSt. = 71 Broad St. ~—-:162. N. Franklin St. 954.S. Flower St. 422 Notre Dame St., E. 
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Bishop's Statement 


(Continued from page 54) 


hest treasures of our common life are visibly set before 
ys in great buildings. We want the Cathedral to be 
an even more majestic witness to God and His Christ 
than the Memorial is to Lincoln, or the Supreme Court 
Building to justice under law. Those who had the vision 
to dream of this Cathedral chose a site high above the 
city. When the means are given us to complete it, the 
Cathedral’s Central Tower and the great mass of its 
buttressed Nave will be a chief landmark of Washing- 
ton. Here all the human arts will be brought into the 
service of the Lord of all beauty—the glory of colored 
glass, the music of instruments and voices, the richness 
of carved stone, and the majesty of great architecture. 
Here Americans coming to visit the Capital of their 
Nation will be reminded that we are the heirs of the 
prophets and the saints, of the heroes of faith, and 
especially of Christ Who is Lord of all. 


IN Trust For THE WHOLE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

The whole company of faithful people is divided, but 
there is stirring powerfully within it the conviction that 
all Christian people are called to manifest, in common 
witness and worship and service, their underlying unity 
in Christ. 

Washington Cathedral was conceived within the fel- 
lowship of the Episcopal Church. It is the seat of a 
Bishop of that Church and serves as the Cathedral of 
the Diocese of Washington. But from its beginning it 
has been dedicated to the wider service of the common 
Christian cause. Many great interdenominational serv- 
ices have already been held here. Representatives of 
many Christian communions have preached from the 
Cathedral pulpit and shared in its councils. The Col- 
lege of Preachers is increasingly the meeting-place of 
leaders in the movement for Christian co-operation and 
reunion. 

The Clergy and Chapter of the Cathedral will strive 
in every way to make it a powerful witness to the Gospel 
which unites all Christian people and to the common 
faith we share. We shall invite to its pulpit the most 
prophetic and persuasive preachers of every communion 
which is free to join with us, and we shall seek every 
opportunity to hold here services of common prayer 
which will express and deepen the unity of God’s people. 


To WHom Does THE CATHEDRAL BELONG 


By Act of Congress, the Cathedral belongs in’ strict 
law to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation, 
of which the Bishop of Washington is President. The 


trustees are a self-perpetuating body not limited to the 
City or Diocese of Washington. But a building does 
not belong simply to those who hold legal title to it. 
The National Gallery is the common possession of the 
American people; it is for all who enjoy its beauties. 


So the Washington Cathedral belongs to all who take 
possession of it by worshipping here, and to all who are 
taken up into its purposes. Already multitudes of 
Americans from many States have had some share in 
building the Cathedral. For many it has become a shrine 
of memory and faith. We mean to build and use it in 
such a spirit that an ever-increasing number of Ameri- 
cans will be proud to claim it as their Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. 
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or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 

Vestments - Hangings ° Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. ¢ 

NEW CATALOG on Request 


HURCH GOODS SUPPLY 
Division of 
ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN 
if PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


The Curator’s Office has 


A new printing of the Guide Book to Washington 


Cathedral. It includes 138 pages of beautiful illustra- 
tions, many in true colors, and useful information about 
Washington Cathedral. Paper binding. 75 cents each. 


A limited number of exquisite etchings of 
Washington Cathedral from the North by 
Edward R. Grove (size 4” x 6”). 

$2 each 


BOTH ITEMS MAKE ATTRACTIVE GIFTS 


Please send me 


copies of the new Guide Book to Washington 
Cathedral 75 cents each 


etchings of Washington Cathedral by Edward R. 


Grove $2 each 


Name 
Address 
State . 


Mail to: Curator's Office 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
Washington 16, D. C. 
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. . unto the uttermost 
part of the earth...” 


FROM the Admiralty Islands, far away in the | 


Southwest Pacific, comes a letter from a soldier to 
his pastor back home: 


“One time we were on one of these lonely islands, 
and one of the boys made a sermon one Sunday 
morning from The Upper Room. I had my Bible 
that the Sunday School had given me, but we had 
been in the rain for weeks and the leaves were 
stuck together. Then I happened to remember 
that | had my Upper Room in a rubber bag, so 
we used that. 


/») 


We surely made good use of it, 


loo: 


Throughout a war-torn world, The Upper Room 
Is serving as a daily devotional guide to millions 
ot people. 


In YOUR busy day, isn’t there a place for it? 
Five minutes a day—to lift your heart in worship? 
Surely you could not do less! 


\re there others, also . . . about whom you are 


concerned? Why not send The Upper Room to 
help them, too? 


@ The July-August-September issue of The Upper Room is now ready 
for distribution. Ten or more to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Single yearly subscriptions in U. §., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, 
postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; 
Envelopes for remailing, $1.00 per 100. 


Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 6 NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


four years, $1.35. 
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Philippine Cathedrals 


(Continued from page 65) 
Pato CATHEDRAL 


One of the churches found intact by the Americans 
who landed in Leyte was the Cathedral at Palo, Leyte, 
The Cathedral is located in the center of the town, 
facing the municipal plaza. At the left and behind 
the Cathedral are open grounds which served as an 
evacuation center. 

The Palo Cathedral is an old Romanesque-Spanish 
structure, built of stones, concrete, galvanized iron, and 
Philippine hardwood. Like the bell tower of Lingayen 
Cathedral, Palo Cathedral’s belfry is the tallest thing 
in town. The interior is filled with interesting and beau- 
tiful objects. Antique chandeliers, colored glasses, carved 
pulpit, broad Nave, and musty paintings. The sacred 
man-sized image of Christ crucified is an object of awe- 
inspiring veneration. Every Holy Friday the people of 
Palo and surrounding places come to the Cathedral 
especially to see the Crucified Christ that gives forth 
an expression of being actually alive and suffering. 

The Cathedral was not hurt by the American bom- 
bardment preliminary to the landing of the American 
forces. But it was filled with people—families with chil- 
dren who remained inside the Cathedral while the Amer- 
icans went about their grim business of ridding the town 
of Japs. When the Americans finally captured Palo and 
succeeded in driving the Japs into the hills and forests, 
the Cathedral was used as an emergency hospital for 
both American and Filipino casualties. 

Before the war the Palo Cathedral supported a private 
school which offered elementary and secondary courses. 
The school, however, was closed when the Japanese in- 
vaders occupied the town. When the Americans came, 
the Sacristy of the Cathedral was temporarily used by 
Filipino teachers as a school. 

Except for the loss of some priceless possessions of 
the church, such as silver plates, boxes, candle holders, 
and gold cups or chalices which the Japs looted, the 
Palo Cathedral does not present a big problem in the 
reconstruction of sacred buildings in the Philippines. 
Already some of the lost properties have been replaced 
out of funds contributed by the people and by some 
American soldiers. Most of the people of Leyte are 
Catholics and they look to their Church as a haven in 
time of distress and as a source of spiritual strength. 


Baccalaureate Services 

In addition to the baccalaureate services of the Cathedral 
Schools, services were held in the Cathedral for the graduating 
classes of Woodrow Wilson High School, George Washington 
University, and Wilson Teachers College. 
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Cathedral Festival 


(Continued from page 59) 


sent ten triptychs created by contemporary American 
attists to be sent to fighting fronts. An outstanding ex- 
hibit was the Standard Chaplain’s Equipment for ships 
of the U. S. Navy. Three portable Altars were shown— 
Protestant, Jewish, Roman Catholic—while recordings 
of well known hymns, amplified from a regular field 
public address systems, echoed through the corridors 
adding to the spiritual aspect of the exhibition hall. 

In another Looth visitors saw the actual printing of a 
souvenir etching of the Cathedral by Ernest R. Grove, 
made just for the occasion. Among the other exhibits, 
too numerous to describe in detail, were Bach manu- 
scripts from the Library of Congress, stamps and coins 
reflecting the cathedral ages past and present, the history 
of the Church in manuscripts and printing, work of the 
National Council, Washington Diocese, American Red 
Cross, the United Service Organization, the American 
Bible Society and the National Gallery of Art. 

Many of the sponsoring committee of civic leaders 
have expressed their willingness to help plan next year’s 
festival. 
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Beauvoir 


THe NatTIoNat CATHEDRAL 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FOURTEEN SUNNY ACRES 


NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH THIRD GRADE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SOUND LEARNING 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


* 


ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 


3500 WOODLEY ROAD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
OF EVERLASTING 


BEAUTY AND DIGNITY 


OT Nie CGmere tibmar Umm ai etme cet oat 
ate the memories of those who served and sacrificed 
Truly fitting memorials and honor roll tablets cannot 
erg produc rae | the aatty time Mati bronze eRE ERS ara et 
voted entirely to war uses. When the Government 
releases this enduring metal, we shall be ready with a 
complete new series of designs that will be worthy of 
issociation ares] Bets h General Bronze whrevements 
in casting as the famous statues at Rockefeller Center 
ind the beautiful bronze Baldachino in St. Patrick's 
i Plastaet: ct | Bes pelea nemortals Tate honor ey id rat | 
Soli euarelt amet ae mei tas pact seas te EL eaelirag 


work. Send for our interesting and helpful brochure 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


TENTH STREET LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 


| 


| 
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FOR SALE 


RARE OPPORTUNITY is offered to 
public or private collector to pur- 
chase at very reasonable price a col- 
lection of wrought iron lamps, fire 
screens, wall brackets, etc., made 
and signed by the late Samuel Yellin 
who designed and made the wrought 
iron gates and other work at the 
Washington Cathedral. Communi- 
cate with A .T. Malmed, Fox Bldg., 
16th and Market Sts., Philadelphia 


3, Pa. 


Commencements 


(Continued from page 71) 


Martha Trundle Egerton, Eleanor Dahl Evans, Jane Tallman 
Freeman, Winifred Gatchell, Catherine Arms Graves, Suzanne 
Grosner, Christine Ida Mackenzie Heartfield, all of Wash. 
ington; Elsa Louise Hutzler, Pikesville, Md.; Eva Lois Jen. 


kins, Knoxville, Tenn.; Marian Clifford John, Washington. 
Carolyn Hayden Jones, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Katherine Lud 
low Kayser and Ann Warren Kingman, Washington; Alice 
Ann Koontz, Charleston, West Va.; Charlotte Rhett Lea, At 
lanta, Ga.; Mary Elizabeth Lynn, and Doris Mackintosh, 
Washington; Mary Jane Mallory, Orlando, Fla.; Prudence 
Welles Manley, Elmira, N. Y.; Ann Bruce Mauldin, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; Patricia Moreell, Washington; Jean Morris, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; Doris Margarida Nahm, Lisbon, Portugal 
and Washington; Adele Julie Owens, Westport, Conn.; Anne 
Dillen Pearce, Washington; Ann Luckett Robinson, Mobile, 
Ala.; Dorothy Beeman Roehl, Knoxville, Tenn.; Eugenia Lans 
burgh Schwartz, Washington; Julia Leigh Harrison Scott, 
Lexington, Ky.; Betty Louise Silverstein, Charleston, W. Va; 
Sally Marie Smith, Newburgh, N. Y.; Janet Marion Sterling, 
Annapolis, Md.; Lucy Ann Stott, Washington; Margaret 


HONOR ROLLS 


OF SIMULATED 


BRONZE 


Every church can now have a FITTING 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEN IN THE SEBY- 
ICE. Easily attachable name plates may be 
ordered as needed. Reasonably priced. 
Designs in all sizes. 


Particulars on request. 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters’ since 192 
Designers—Craftsmen—M anufacturers 


Arrange Now for Solid Bronze Tablet 
Available After Victory 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 


574 BROADWAY, NEW YORK !2, W. ¥. 
a 
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Thors, Reykjavik, Iceland and Washington; Alice Elizabeth 
Townsend, Greensboro, N. C.; and Barbara Jean Wyckoff, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Postgraduates were: Sallie Williamson Ellington, Asheville, 
N. C.; Laura Valery Converse, Mobile, Ala.; Mary Hooe 
Grymes, Baltimore, Md.; Jean Carson Smith, Riverton, Va. 


Chapels of the Army and Navy 


(Continued from page 75) 


would look out for those in peril on the sea—or as our 
Bible phrases it ‘Those who go down to the sea in ships.’ 
... Therefore it was but natural that the ‘little ship’ or 
ship model in a place of worship, should be associated 
with men’s belief in the unseen deity. Numerous parts 
of votive ship models of ages past have been turned up 
during archaeological excavations . . . some as early as 
2,000 B.C.” 
All denominations worship in the Chapel and Chap- 
lain Thomas has a large 
confirmation class each year. 
The modified Episcopal serv- 
ice always includes the stir- 
ring hymn “Eternal Father 
Strong to Save,” which has 
become a favorite of all 
English-speaking men of the 
sea. The Chaplain’s sermons 
are often based upon inci- 
dents in the life of Christ 
which transpired beside or 
on the sea. The Midship- 
man Choir sings at each 
Midshipman Color Guard service. The carillon of 32 

bells was given to the Acad- 
emy by the class of ’31. In addition to being played 
after each service, the carillon is played when any mem- 
ber of this class is married in the Chapel. Weddings 
ate particularly numerous during June Week, when the 
Chaplain averages over 15 each day. 

A member of the class of ’44, writing for the student 
yearbook, sums up the feeling of most midshipmen— 
and cadets, too—toward religious worship: “Freedom 
of worship is a right Americans have fought for. We of 
the Academy are of many faiths, for we are Americans 
and America is the heritage of a free mind. Some of 
us in our young blindness were out of touch with re- 
ligion, but those wiser than we had provided for our 
spititual education. All beliefs we found were respected 
equally; only lack of belief was not tolerated.” 
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The National Cathedral Association 


(Continued from page 80) 


The new State Regent has three children and has naturally 
devoted much time to them and maintaining her home. Mrs. 
Archer has served for two years as First Vice President of 
the Arkansas Division American Association of University 
Women and has just become President for a two-year term. 

She also holds office in the Fine Arts Club of Arkansas; is a 
member of the Briar Creek Chapter D.A.R., Sylvania, Geor- 
gia; Little Rock Garden Club; Women’s City Club; and is 
an active member of the First Methodist Church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Fitch entertained at a 
tea honoring the Bishop of Chichester and members of the 


AA I. wat lay 


“The Nativity", one of three interesting and 
beautiful grisaille windows recently 
designed, executed and installed by RAMBUSCH 
in a small Brooklyn Chapel 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St ~ New York 19, N Y 
Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, Altars, Altar Rails, 


Pulpits, Stained Glass Windows, Candlesticks and 
Lighting Fixtures 


New York Junior Woman’s Committee May 17 at the Metro. 
politan Club. Mrs. Fitch is a member of the committee of 
which Miss Winifred Bonnell is chairman. 


$2,632 Sent to St. Paul’s 


During 1941-42 when England was suffering much damage 
from bombs, voluntary gifts were made by members of the 
Women’s Committee of the National Cathedral Association to 
be sent to aid in restoring St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
Mrs. Schuyler Black, Syracuse, N. Y., was treasurer for this 
fund. 

At the annual meeting on May 11 of this year, Mrs. Black 
reported a total sum of $2,832.35 had been collected. After 
a unanimous vote, it was decided to send the amount to St, 
Paul’s immediately. 

On May 13, at 6 o’clock, at a Thanksgiving Service for the 
British Commonwealth, Dean Suter presented the gift to John 
Balfour, Charge d’Affaires of the British Embassy, who a. 
cepted it on behalf of the Ambassador and transmitted it to 
London. 


St. Albans Graduates 


(Continued from page 84) 
Pvt. James Williams Quiggle, III, USA, St. Albans 


’42, and Princeton University, was wounded on Nov. 1}, 
1944, while fighting with the 7th Army under General Patch 
in France. While at St. Albans Jim was a member of the 
Varsity tennis team. No photograph of him is available a 
this time. 
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Capt. Douglas Reid 
Schoenfeld, 20th Army Corps 
Artillery, St. Albans °36 and 
graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity, has been awarded recently 
Medal for 


meritorious service against the 


the Bronze Star 


enemy in France. He was, ac- 
cording to official report, emi- 
nently successful in directing 
artillery fire in support of the 
Moselle and Saar River cross- 


ATL 


Catt. D. R. Schoenfeld 


ings. 


TAashington Cathedral 
Chronicles 


Cathedral Twilight Hours to Be 
Continued This Summer 


Dean Suter has announced that for the fourth summer the 
Cathedral will be open each Tuesday night for the benefit of 
war workers, government personnel and others who find it difh- 
cult to visit the Cathedral during the day. Beginning June 
26 and continuing through September 4, the Cathedral will 
be open continuously on Tuesdays from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Guided tours will begin at 7:15 while there is still light enough 
to get the beautiful effect of the stained glass windows, and 
at 8:15 there will be a recital on the Great Organ or some 
other music event. On July 10 the program will take the form 
of community singing on the Pilgrim Steps, in cooperation 
with the local Young Women’s Christian Associations. 

Each Tuesday during this period the Bishop’s Garden will 
temain open from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Many people will find 
refreshment in the quiet beauty of this lovely hillside garden 
after a long day of work. 
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Send for Catalogue 
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Annual Massing of the Colors 


The Annual Massing of the Colors Service, sponsored jointly 
by the Military Order of the World Wars, the Washington 
Federation of Churches, and Washington Cathedral, was held 
May 27. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Oliver J. Hart, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, was the preacher. Brig. Gen. Luther D. Miller, 
Acting Chief of Chaplains, USA, and Albert L. Cox, past 
Commander in the Chief of the Order, also participated in 
the service. Representatives of over 100 organizations carried 
flags. 

Bishop Hart said: . . . “The military victory in Europe has 
sobered us with the realization of the great consequences of our 
present actions. It has become increasingly clear that we have 
the choice of building a new world or preparing for a new 
world war. Victory of the United Nations is not equivalent 
to world peace . . . Military victory can only give us the liberty 
with which to work for a decent world order. Such liberty 
has been used to accomplish hellish things . . . 


“The primary problem facing the world today is obviously 
the creation of some form of world community . . . Sacrifice 
it has taken to win the victory in Europe. Greater sacrifice 
it will take to win the victory in the Pacific. Still greater and 
more prolonged sacrifice it will take to win the Peace. We will 
either travel the road of selfish privilege to ruin or the road 
of unselfishness to world peace . . . 


“Without in any way diminishing our debt to the leaders of 
the United Nations Conference now meeting in San Francisco, 
it must be remembered that world peace cannot be built upon 
the insight of a few statesmen but must rest upon spiritual 
understanding and acceptance. Our people as a whole must 
make clear their willingness, nay more their desire, to sacrifice 
for a decent world order. The alternative is a new and more 
ghastly world war. God helping us we must not miss the oppor- 
tunity of our generation!” 


Rolston Lyon Gives Cathedral Talk 


On Sunday, April 22, Staff Sgt. Rolston Lyon, USA, gave 
a lecture on Washington Cathedral in the Cathedral of St. 
Luke, Ancon, Panama Canal Zone. Sgt. Lyon, a former mem- 
ber of the Cathedral Staff, has been stationed in the Canal 
Zone for several months. He spoke at the invitation of the 
Very Rev. Raymond T. Ferris, Dean of the Cathedral there. 
Dean Ferris has attended conferences at the College of Preach- 
ers and is very much interested in Washington Cathedral. He 
has been doing splendid work among the soldiers in the Canal 
Zone. 


Sgt. Lyon wrote his wife, who has been on the Cathedral 
Staff for several years, that approximately 50 persons attended 
the service at which he spoke. One member of the congrega- 
tion has already sent in a membership to The National Cathe- 
dral Association. 


Important Labor Conference Held 


A conference of leading representatives of the Church, labor, 
management, and the public met in the College of Preachers 
April 6 and 7 under the chairmanship of the Presiding Bishop. 
It was the seventh of a series of annual conferences on “Man- 
agement and Labor Relations” sponsored by Bishop Tucker, 
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and was arranged by an advisory tommittee consisting of 
Spencer Miller, Jr., industrial consultant of the Church, 
Charles J. Symington, and Austin M. Fisher. 

This year’s conference was limited to a discussion of the 
mutual responsibilities of management and labor, and included 
such topics as, what are management’s responsibilities to wage 
earners and to the welfare of the nation, and what are labor's 
responsibilities to management in the observance of their con. 
tractual obligations and to the community. The list of par 
ticipants, kept under 40 because of ODT travel regulations, in. 
cluded the Hon. Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Arthur 

| i P. Young, O.B.E., Chairman of the Confederation of Manage. 
TE be om ment Associations of Great Britain; William Green, President, 
Tt ; American Federation of Labor; James B. Carey, Secretary. 
ao Treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations; and John A. 
pe tome <4 LL . Stephens, Vice President, U. S. Steel Corporation of Delaware, 
; , | Memorial Services for Late President 

The entire Cathedral staff joined in a memorial service for 
| Franklin Delano Roosevelt, at 10 o’clock on April 13. Qn 
April 14 a memorial service was held in the Cathedral at 4 
o’clock, at the same time of the funeral services in the White 
House. A third service was held on Sunday, April 15 a 

which time the Dean of Washington preached. 


English Clergyman Praises Cathedral Service 


Children’s Chapel The following is an excerpt from a letter to Dean Suter 
3: : from the Rev. Bryan S. W. Green, Vicar of Brompton, Lon- 

Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- Le os alee a 
dens of Washinaten Cathedeal aahhe the don: “I greatly enjoyed the privilege of speaking in your beau- 
a ee tiful Cathedral. It was one of the finest services that I had 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. the pleasure of attending during the whole of my stay on 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 the American Continent. . . .” 
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ational Cathedral School 
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ONE YEAR POSTGRADUATE COURSE WITH 
SPECIAL DIPLOMA 


Forty-Fifth Year 


MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIPAL 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


THE FIFTH FLOTILLA PRAYER 


Most merciful God, grant we pray thee that we may never Give unto us a keen sense of honor, that we may never give 
forget that as followers of Christ we are the observed of all ourselves the benefit of the doubt. 
men; that in a measure God places his honor in our hands. 


Help us that we may be true and loyal to the best and high- ,. : sie 
est that we know, and that we may show this truth and loyalty kindly light and its healing power relax life’s tension. 
in every activity of our daily life. All this, O God, we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, Thy 


Grant us the royal gift of courage. Son, our Lord. Amen. 


And finally we pray thee for a true sense of humor; may its 


CHAPLAIN WILLIAMS HECEIVES AWARD 


Congratulations are in order for Chaplain Merritt F. Williams, Lt. Com- 
mander, U. S. Navy, on leave from his duties as Canon Almoner of Washington 
Cathedral. He was recently awarded the Bronze Star Medal for heroic action when 
the U.S.S. Wasp went down during the Solomons Campaign. His citation, signed 
by C. W. Nimitz, Fleet Admiral, is as follows: 


“For meritorious service while serving as Chaplain on the U.S.S. Wasp during 
the Solomons Campaign. During this period his steadfast and energetic performance 
of duty contributed greatly to the combat efficiency of the ship and of her air 
groups. After the ship was mortally damaged and numerous casualties were being 
inflicted on her personnel as the result of terrific explosions aboard, he calmly and 
electively assisted in attending to the seriously wounded and in getting them clear 
of the ship until the task was completed. While in the water and after his rescue 
his efforts in behalf of others were outstanding. His conduct at all times was an 
inspiration to the other officers and men and in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the naval service.” 
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THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


Women's Committee 


1944-5 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. ALLAN ForsBeEs 


70 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
HONORARY NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Wittiam N. Buttarp, Lenox, Massachusetts 


VICE CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. ScHuy.er L. Brack, 268 Brattle Road, Syracuse, N. Yv 


Secretary, Mrs. THeopore O. Weve, Washington Cathedral 


MASSACHUSETTS—Mrkrs. Wituiam N. Butiarp 
—Mkrs. ANson PHetps STOKES 
NEBRASKA—Mkrs. ALexANDER H. RicHARDSON 


Mrs. SAMUEL ELIoT 
Miss Mary E. JoHNsTON 


ALABAMA 

Mrs. DoucLas ARANT 

2815 Argyle Rd., Birmingham 
ARKANSAS 

Mrs. E. M. ArcHer 

3518 Hill Road, Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Norman B. Livermore 

Ross 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. ZeBarney T. PHILuips 

1810 24th St., N. W. 
GEORGIA 

Mrs. Rosert C. ALsTon 

2890 Andrews Dr., Atlanta 
INDIANA 

Mrs. ArtHuR NEEL 

Albany 
IOWA 

Mrs. James CrATON 

1200 E. Ninth St., Davenport 
KENTUCKY 

Mrs. J. Brian McCormick 

West Wind Rd., Louisville 
MAINE 

Mrs. Jack SPENCER 

Falmouth Foreside, Portland 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. SamMueEt ELIiotT 

Room 312, Pierce Bldg., Boston 

Mrs. SHAUN KELLy 

Glen Crannie Farm, Richmond 


Western Massachusetts 


Great Barrington 
Mrs. JoHN CHURCH 


Lenox 
Mrs. ANson PHELPs STOKES 


North Adams 
Mrs. SHELLY PoTTER 


Northampton 
Miss Marcaret Roorte 
Mrs. A. C. OckENDEN 


HONORARY STATE REGENTS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mrs. SHAUN KELLY 
Mrs. FrepericK W. RHINELANDER 


STATE REGENTS 
MICHIGAN 
Mrs. ArtHur McGraw 
17315 E. Jefferson Ave., Grosse 
Pointe 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. Louis JULIENNE 
844 Belhaven St., Jackson 


MISSOURI 
Mrs. Henry Burr 
5515 High Drive, Kansas City 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. Rosert L. MANNING 
1690 Elm Street, Manchester 


NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. CLARENCE Biair MITCHELL 


Far Hills 


NEW YORK 
Mrs. Freperic W. RHINELANDER 
35 E. 76th Street, New York 


Mrs. ScHuy er L. BLack 


268 Brattle Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OHIO 
Miss Mary E. JoHNsTON 
Glendale 
Mrs. Water WHITE 
Gates Mills 


AREA AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Pittsfield 
Mrs. Lucy Dopce 
Springfield 
Mrs. H. S. Payson Rowe 
Central New Jersey 
Mrs. Juntus Morcan 
Princeton 
Central New York 
Utica 
Mrs. Francis T. CHASE 
Johnson City 
Mrs. Hersert JACKSON 


NEW YORK—Mkrs. Ernest R. Apee 
NORTH CAROLINA—Makrs. S. Westray BATTLE 
RHODE ISLAND—Mkrs. G. Maurice ConGpon 


Mrs. Louis D. Stmonps 
Mrs. THomas H. West, Jr. 


OREGON 
Mrs. Wittiam HorsFAci 
Marshfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. GeorGe WHARTON Peg 
White Horse Road, Devon 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. THomas H. West 
2 George Street, Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. James R. Cain 
631 Pickens Street, Columbia 


TENNESSEE 
Mrs. S. B. ZIEGLER 
Belle Meade Blvd., Nashville 5 


UTAH 
Mrs. F. M. WicHMAN 
4354 Highland Drive, Salt 
City 7 


VERMONT 
Mrs. WiLiiAM H. WILts 
Elm Street, Bennington 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Miss VirGiniA CHEVALIER CorK 
7'4 Greenbrier St., Charleston 


WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Victor STAMM 
3038 N. Summit Ave., Milwa 
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New York City : 
Miss WintFrrep BonneELL, Secréi 
598 Madison Ave. ‘ 
Also Chairman, Junior Committety 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Miss CATHERINE Morrison 


Charleston, S. C. 
Mrs. Louis D. Simonps 


Columbia, S. C. 
Mrs. Wittiam WeEsToNn 
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